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) is time to stand up and be counted. That is the pur- 
out pose of the strike. It will be observed in many varied 
an CONTENTS ways in different colleges; that is to be expected and 
a iS WAR INEVITABLE? encouraged. But it is hoped that on every campus 
an- Walter M. Horton there will be a large group of students and professors 
ier —_— : seiiion oi who will unite in observing the strike as a strike, 7. ¢., 
e | LEADERSHIP FOR A TIME OF CRISIS - é g the strike as a strike, 1. ¢ 
ra Witheln Pench as a concerted and emphatic blow against war. 
id il ak _— We need to study the causes of war. We need to 
ust STUDENTS OF JAPAN IN hedinane Praline Bsr solitical sree ea 
oir A CHANGING WORLD une erstand its economic and political roots. e cannot 
Tenmeaoro Nere forget that new worlds depend upon new men and 
ral aaa ae alam , sd women. We must realize that a world society such as 
_ OF THE UTMOST INTRINSIC VALUE . 7 : 
Isi- Ss ae we now have must be organized, else we have national 
the James Rowland Angell a J 
“i. Ad ert oe nae anarchy. These are long range questions we must pur- 
an tthe peo 2 aap dhe EDUCATION sue resolutely if our opposition to war is to be made 
Cc : ‘ >} SSA? + - ° y . ° : 
1k- SEN ; dig ~ “saris effective. But April 22d is the day for action and en- 
A Program Paper : ‘ 
listment. 
T * ROUND TOR ) . ° ° 
o- pan ROUND WORE! It will be interesting to see how many students are 
his MARCH OF EVENTS “up to” the actual practice of the student fast. We 
a” arta 7-7." . , > - 4 ~, ~ asst a 7 
on CORRESPONDENCE haven't seen any suggestion in years which gives seri 
ous-minded students a better chance to demonstrate 
” BOOK REVIEWS their ideals. And incidentally the money saved by fast- 
ta- ing goes to a cause which in the long run probably is 
$a the most effective international force in the world today. 
a 
. Wil You Strike? ... 
ae ' ; Undergirding Democracy .. . 

AS we go to press there seems to be gathering evi- 

, bs ° . . ° r . “s ss » a TO 7a . > aly r > wt ote Von ta 
ird fence that the April 22d Strike Against War will en- AS CHRIS PIANS we dare to believe that democracy, 
an fis far larger numbers of students in a much greater despite its weaknesses, is closer to basic Christian as- 

st of colleges and universities than in any recent year. sumptions than any other political system so far de- 
he part this is due doubtless to the “united front” of veloped. But if you were button-holed could you state 
are fut less than fourteen national student organizations a reasoned philosophy tor democracy? Could you give 
ith Byonsoring the strike. But in part it is a natural result a democratic view of history, an adequate defence of the 
od. * = par ahaeni ME a . atic wes . owen s erris : . ; 
sa ithe clear realization that either we get war or war democratic ideal, or even an explanation of what you 
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This war business that looms before us is no 
tess parade of the R. O. T. C. with the band playing 
nd the honorary colonels gracing the scene; this is gas 
nd blood and death, this is Italian or Russian planes 
ombing women and babies in the streets of Spain, this 
‘the insanity that destroys civilization, that solves no 
uestions, that leaves an aftermath of hate, debt, dis- 
rust and fear to damn coming generations. Yes, we 
get it or it gets us and our children’s children. 

On April 22d we have the chance to strike against 
var, to express in unmistakable terms our conviction 
that we and our governments must find a better way. 
Debates and resolutions and fine speeches won’t do the 
ick. Ejither we are for war or we are against it. It 


ts us. 
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mean by the term? It is hard to find an idea on which 
inhabitants of this democratic state are more vague— 
and probably this is the reason (to quote Walter Kotsch- 
nig in a Yale address) why American supporters of the 
democratic ideal are at a disadvantage when in Europe 
they are called upon to defend their position against 
attacks by the pseudo-religions of Germany, Italy, 
Russia. 

Now it is obvious that no new war to save democracy 
is going to succeed any better than the last one. But 
what about a war of the intellect to make the world 
understand democracy! With all the passionate politi- 
cal half-truths abroad today, no irresponsible live-and- 
let-live-government by politicians, and as-little-govern- 
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ment-as-possible type of democracy will suffice. 
Christian view of government is essentially a demo- 
cratic view then Christians must take responsibility, 
must clarify their conception of democracy and build it 


If the 


into adequate institutions. It must be freed from the 
outworn individualistic conceptions that cling to it like 
barnacles. 

Authority in a democracy cannot rest ultimately with 
a mathematical majority in which self-interest is the 
dominant motive. Democracy depends ideally upon a 
common religious culture with an ultimate reference to 
a common moral law and a God who judges and over- 
rules and transcends the interests of the state. It is the 
breakdown of such an integrated religious view that 
makes inevitable today such extreme centralizations of 
authority and reliance upon external controls. If Chris- 
tians can develop a democratic theory based on an inte- 
grated world view, and can build it into a Christian 
world community, then history may be changed. But 
the future lies with fascism or some other confident 
idolatry unless Christians clear up their mental haziness, 
turn missionary, take the aggressive and set out with 
some fire in their bones to build a democracy that has 
foundations. 


Our Undenominationalism .. . 


IN the obvious confusion that exists both within and 
without the campus it is exceedingly important that 
Christians reduce their differences to a minimum and 
present a united Christian front to the world. One of 
the great tragedies of modern Christianity, heightened 
because of the present crisis, is that Christianity is split 
into so many divisions, denominations and sects. It is 
bad enough to have Christendom divided into Protes- 
tantism and Catholicism but these too are subdivided 
into denominations and sects, each of which tends to 
claim that it is the unique vehicle of the Christian mes- 
sage. In this regard Protestantism is a far greater sin- 
ner than Catholicism, but more or less all are tarred 
with the same stick. 

Leading denominational churchmen (all of us must 
choose one of the denominations!), recognizing this 
essential weakness of Christianity as now organized, are 
working to reduce differences and to create a united 
Christian front. Created to this end the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches in its twenty years of existence has done 
yoeman service. E. Stanley Jones has recently put 
forth a plan under which Protestantism at least might 
be united. “Other ministers and laymen are thinking 
and working to this same end. But the task is an ex- 
ceedingly difficult one. Denominations tend to per- 
petuate themselves. Our competitive social order un- 
fortunately affects our churches so that they naturally 
tend to identify loyalty to the Kingdom of God with 
loyalty to a particular denomination. In order to carry 
on their work they must develop and capitalize on de- 
nominational loyalty. 


It is at this point that the Student Christian Move- 
ment offers a unique contribution. We are not even an 
interdenominational movement—we are a nondenomi- 
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national movement. We do not ask what a student's 
religious background is when he comes to us. All we 


ask is that he unite in our Christian purpose, Thy | 


membership of our Movement cuts across denoming. 
tional lines, both Protestant and Catholic. On oy, 
campuses we are demonstrating in fact a unity which 
thoughtful Christians in the outside world feel is vitalfy 
necessary, but have not yet achieved in any large meas. 


ure. At all cost we must fight to maintain the non- 
denominational character of the Student Christian 
Movement. 


This does not mean that we will abandon the 
churches. In our present order of society the denomi- 
national churches are the only existing forms of organ- 
ized Christianity and we must support them. But it 
does mean two things. First, in regard to our own Sty- 
dent Christian Movement we will zealously guard our 
nondenominational character; secondly, in our work 
with and through the churches we will constantly keep 
before us that day when there is only one. Church of 
Christ Universal. 

. 


Make the Summer Count... 


WHAT is wrong in this picture: a student finishing 
a fast set of tennis is asked how he plans to spend the 
summer. “Not in doing anything useful,” he replies, 
“I will be with the family on the yacht.” The yacht 
hardly may be regarded as typical but his attitude is— 
of many students. 

But others reason this way: “Even if I escape the 
necessity of gathering a few shekels to return to col- 
lege, I want to invest the summer in some useful way, 
in getting a speaking acquaintance with life outside the 
sheltered academic circle and outside the orbit of the 
upper middle-classes.” This trend is in keeping with 
the best thinking in education in the social sciences. 
The experience is mutual. Students undoubtedly bene- 
fit and in many instances a student group makes a sig- 
nificant contribution to the community in which they 
spend the summer. 

Among the summer projects sponsored by the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement the Presidents’ Summer 
School stands first. Other projects like the Boston 
Summer Laboratory and the New York Summer Serv- 
ice Group have a unique opportunity to offer to any 
student who wishes to make his summer count. 

In recent years there has been developed a variety 
of carefully planned summer projects open to students. 
Last summer the student section of the Emergency 
Peace Campaign placed two hundred picked men and 
women in peace education in selected rural communi- 
ties. They seek an even larger number this year. The 
social and industrial projects and the work camps of 
the American Friends Service Committee have behind 
them experience and a high type of leadership. (Else 
where in the columns of THe INTERCOLLEGIAN is to be 
found more detailed information about summer projects 
for students. ) 
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WHo SAID 


ALL the remedial measures proposed for the cure of 
yar imply some diagnosis of its causes, and vary with 
the implied diagnosis. If the causes of war are purely 
conomic, economic remedies must be prescribed; if 
they are economic, political and moral, the remedy pro- 
wsed must be more complex; if they are essentially 
neradicable, then we must simply shrug our shoulders 
ind endure the ills of war as best we can. 


Inevitable ? 


Unless this last-named view — that war is rooted in 
essentially irremediable conditions —can be disposed 
f, our inquiry is blocked at the threshold. There are 
many different forms of this theory, from that expressed 
inthe phrase, “You can’t change human nature” to that 
implied in the Malthusian “pressure of population upon 
the means of subsistence.” Let us examine these two 
forms of the “inevitability” theory, as fairly typical of 
the rest. The first or psychological form affirms that 
pugnacity and aggressive self-assertion are ineradicable 
human traits, and infers that they must always express 
themselves in war. The second or economic form of 
the theory argues, with Professor Edward Van Dyke 
Robinson, that “The cause of war is as permanent as 
hunger itself, since both spring from the same source, 
the law of decreasing returns. So long as that persists 
war must remain . a national business undertaking, 
designed to procure or preserve foreign markets; that 
is, the means of continued growth and prosperity.” * 
Both forms of the theory seem to me to exaggerate 
the immobility of all the factors in the war situation, 
including the institution of war itself. Psychologists of 
the Behaviorist school will object to the view that there 
is any “fighting instinct” in man which cannot be trans- 
formed by conditioning; and even those psychologists 
who would grant that pugnacity is a persistent human 
trait, must object to the inference that there is no way 
to exercise pugnacity except on the battlefield. A 
“moral equivalent of war” is always conceivable — per- 
haps to be found in turning pugnacity against war itself 
as the greatest enemy of the human race! As for the 
economic fatalism of Professor Robinson, it encounters 
the difficulty that within limited social areas —a family, 
or a party of Antarctic explorers, let us say — a disposi- 





1 Article, War and Economics: Carver’s Sociology and So- 
cial Progress, p. 173. 
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WAR IS INEVITABLE? 
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. +++ examining the 
causes of and remedies 
for war 


By WALTER M. HORTON 


tion develops which prefers to share a scanty food 
supply or even to accept death, voluntarily, rather than 
to fight for the lion’s share in correct Neo-Darwinian 
style. The imperialistic struggle for foreign markets is 
not inevitable; there have been and will be nations 
which prefer a stabilized population and the sharing of 
modest resources to aggressive expansion and war. If 
we could imagine the existence of this same sort of “we 
feeling” on a world-wide scale, provided with appro- 
priate political organs through which to express itself — 
a supposition strictly contrary to fact, of course — there 
is no fatal obstacle, in the present state of science and 
invention, which would prevent a slowly increasing 
world population from being amply supplied with all 
the necessities of life. Conflict would not be eliminated 
from such a society, for it is not eliminated even in 
families; but conflict need not take the form of modern 
warfare. 

That is the final and major fallacy of all “inevita- 
bility” theories: they confuse conflict with war. Con- 
flict runs through the whole of human history, as a 
concomitant of that “unsocial sociability” which Kant 
regarded as the most persistent of human traits; but 
war is a variable factor. For centuries the Mediter- 
ranean world lived within the charmed circlé of the Par 
Romana, and it was only with the break-up of Roman 
civilization that war again became rife. Modern war- 
fare, as we know it, is a monstrously developed fungoid 
growth which entered upon its present acute phase with 
the adoption of universal conscription during the French 
Revolution, the perfection of the system by the Prus- 
sians, and the rapid development of mechanical engines 
of destruction during the nineteenth century. If a 
citizen-soldier of some ancient Greek city-state or a 
mercenary in some European army prior to the French 
Revolution could look at the spectacle of modern nations 
hurling themselves at one another en bloc, with no non- 
combatants and no enforceable rules to mitigate the in- 
humanity of the conflict, they would think the old word 
“war” insufficient, and would try to coin a new one. 

Infernal Blend 

Using the old word, “war,” but keeping in mind its 
modern significance, let us attempt a more adequate 
diagnosis of this baffling social disease than is provided 
by any of the “inevitability” theories and judge the pro- 
posed remedies from this point of view. 
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It is obvious that economic causes, though not suff- 
cient of themselves to account for war, are of basic im- 
portance. The struggle to procure food and shelter still 
includes a major proportion of the activities of men and 
nations. Men with a “lean and hungry look” are 
proverbially dangerous, and economically frustrated na- 
tions are notably unwilling to accept the nonaggression 
pacts which their well-fed neighbors propose to them. 
When economic distress reaches a certain point men 
will generally prefer the chance of dying quickly in 
war to the certainty of dying slowly of malnutrition 
even if the likelihood that war may materially better 
the condition of their survivors is very slight indeed. 

But the causes of economic distress are always partly 
political. Austria, for ex- 
ample, is plainly due to her political dismemberment. 
Economic imperialism, recognized as one of the major 


The economic distress of 


causes of war in the last two centuries, is itself not a 
purely economic phenomenon. The aggressive national- 
ism of the western powers, and their rivalry with one 
another for political domination, have combined with 
the economic consequences of the capitalist economy to 
produce the imperialistic system; and what is resented 
by the victims of this system is their humiliating subject 
state, not merely their economic exploitation. 

The political causes of war are in turn intertwined 
with cultural and moral factors. The reason why one 
nation hates to be politically dominated by another, and 
will fight to prevent it, is not solely that it fears eco- 
nomic exploitation or oppressive ill-usage, but prin- 
cipally that it fears assimilation to the cultural patterns 
and moral standards of its rulers. Insofar as the 
Chinese still hold to their ancient pacificism, they do so 
largely because they hope to assimilate their future con- 
querors as they have done so many times in the past, by 
sheer mass inertia and stolid endurance. The so-called 
“racial” factor in social conflict is mainly cultural and 
moral. Difference in pigmentation or physiognomy only 
helps to accentuate the lines between rival cultural tra- 
ditions, and simplify the means of discriminating be- 
tween their adherents. Where neighboring cultures 
differ sharply, one tends to dominate or eject the other, 
whether they belong to members of the same or differ- 
ent Where a common culture includes several 
political or racial units, conflict between them is greatly 
softened. The cultural disunity of Western Europe, 
since the disintegration of the medizyal synthesis, has 
been observed by a specious uniformity in the tech- 
nological methods by which the European nations have 
forged ahead-in the world. If “civilization” be defined 
as the sum of the means by which society lives, and 
“culture” as the sum of the ends for which it lives, we 
have achieved in the last century a largely uniform 
world civilization, behind whose superficial veneer a 
deadly antagonism of cultures is concealed. One sees 
this clearly in the case of Japan, which uses western 
civilization in the interest of Eastern culture. 

Beneath all the above-mentioned sociological factors 
making for war, there is a turbulent mass of psycho- 
logical unrest and dissatisfaction. Professor Oscar 
Jaszi, to whose philosophy of war I am much indebted, 


races. 
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noted at the outbreak of the World War that those who 
were vocationally maladjusted, unhappily married, of 
otherwise mentally distressed welcomed the war ag q 
great and liberating adventure, while those engaged jn 
fruitful constructive endeavor regarded it as a calamity, 
“War is poetry; peace is prose.” There are multitudes 
of prosaic lives whose drabness cries out for some 
desperate release — which suggests that the psychology 
of war may have much in common with the psychology 
of alcoholism, and the more violent types of religious 
revivalism. 

To put our conclusion briefly, the ultimate cause of 
war is the total mass of misery with which any given 
collection of political units may be afflicted, whether jt 
takes the form of mental maladjustment, political op. 
pression, or insufficiency of food and shelter. Some of 
this misery is due to downright cruelty; most of it js 
a concomitant of unconscious selfishness; and in this 
sense war may be regarded as the consequence and pun- 
ishment of sin. More immediate factors, of course. 
help to turn general misery into actual warfare: 
(a) from time to time individual leaders rise to make 
this mass of dissatisfaction articulate, and their per- 
sonal traits then become important factors in what fol- 
lows, as with Mussolini and Hitler; (b) the leaders of 
the relatively satisfied nations attempt to control the 
dissatisfied nations by the balance of power method; 
but as Kant observed long ago, the balance of power in 
a politically and culturally divided area like Europe re- 
sembles “the house described by Swift, which was built 
by an architect so perfectly in accordance with all the 
laws of equilibrium that when a sparrow lighted upon 
it it immediately fell.”* (c) Fear of war is natural 
enough under these precarious circumstances; fear 
breeds competitive armaments and leads whole groups 
of nations, under modern conscription, into a sort of 
crouching-to-spring attitude. (d) Armaments in con- 
nection with treaties of mutual defence are used to bluff 
and intimidate; but prevarication and perfidy, and the 
constant scrapping of solemn agreements in the act of 
changing partners, finally destroys the effectiveness of 
the threats. (e) Somebody calls a bluff, discovers too 
late that it was not a bluff, and the military time-table 
does the rest.*. The house of cards collapses, and in 
the ensuing chaos the original mass of dissatisfaction, 
denied an outlet by the selfishness of the satisfied na- 
tions, achieves some kind of rough equilibrium. Then 
the peace treaty, dictated by hatred born of war fury, 
creates new stresses which lead to new wars. 


Treating Chronic Disease 
If this account of the causes of war is even approxi- 
mately correct it is obvious that many proposed rem- 
edies are pretty superficial. Pacts like the Kellogg- 
sriand pact are worse than useless; they are signed 


2 Kant: “The Principle of Progress Considered in Connection 
with the Relation of Theory to Practice in International Law” 
(1793). 

*On the effect of the military time-table in precipitating 
mobilization in 1914, see Kerr and Curtis, The Prevention of 
War, pp. 23, 24. 

(Turn to page 142.) 
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§HALL the political order of the future be fashioned 
xcording to the pattern of democracy, fascism, or 
ommunism? Shall the control of the means of pro- 
ction be left in the hands of individual enterprising 
men or shall it be placed in the hands of society and its 
representative governing organs? Shall we live as 
members of definitely circumscribed national or racial 
soups or as members of the universal human society? 
Do we want to employ the machine as a tool for the 
enrichment of human life everywhere or do we want to 
sermit its further development to increase the mech- 
;nization of human living and thus suffer the dehu- 
manization of large sections of the population of earth? 
Shall we fight for values and ideals which were honor- 
able in the past (national honor, for example) or shall 
we overcome the narrowness of the traditions of the 
past and the limitations of time and place by the modern 
means of communication (railways, aéroplanes, auto- 
mobiles, radios, newspapers, etc.) ? 


Demanding Answer 


These are questions which today are asked by men 
al over the world. WBither they remain unanswered 
because the minds of men are beset by a fundamental 
uncertainty concerning the meaning of life, or the an- 
wwers proposed are so charged with emotional tension 
that they elicit antagonisms and deep conflicts between 
man and man. Therein lies the crisis of the present 
lay. 

No honest contemporary of our era can escape facing 
the issues of this crisis. He must come to a decision 
concerning them. Otherwise he will be cast into such 
a state of insecurity that he loses all zest for living. He 
demands answers to the fundamental questions of our 
day because he must find his own place in human so- 
ciety, because he desires to establish human happiness 
everywhere (for he is but a member of the larger hu- 
man group), and especially because he wishes to ground 
the adventure of living on the basis of an enduring 
meaningfulness. 

The last reason is the really important one. For it 
implies a sense of responsibility for the world. It will 
readily be admitted by everyone that it is useless to 
speak of the solution of world problems to one who has 
no sense of responsibility for the world. If this is taken 
for granted, the method of the solution depends upon 
the character of this responsibility. “No person, there- 
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LEADERSHIP FOR 
A TIME OF CRISIS 


* 


...+.the Church as resource 
for leadership out of the pres- 
ent world impasse 


By WILHELM PAUCK 


fore, is capable of contributing anything to the allevia- 
tion of the difficulties of his time who does not know to 
whom he is ultimately responsible and for which end 
he exercises this responsibility. 

To whom then are we responsible? The answer to 
this question depends upon the recognition of the fact 
that we have not given life to ourselves but that we have 
received it. While it is a gift which is our very own, 
we are not permitted to use it according to our arbitrary 
individual designs. For our individual lives are but 
parts of the universal life which we share with all 
other human beings, with all creatures, with the totality 
of existing things in the universe. What we human be- 
ings, who alone among all creatures can deal with life 
according to our free initiative, do with our individual 
existences must be determined by our knowledge of the 
nature of the universal life. It is because of the search 
for this knowledge that men have become philosophers. 
One can say that because no man can live without some 
apprehension of the character of the universal life in 
which he participates, every nran has some kind of 
philosophy. His acts will disclose it inevitably to an 
attentive observer. 


Resource for Leadership 


The sources of the philosophy of life lie not only in 
analytical and speculative reason which the professional 
philosophers employ, but primarily in intuitive reason 
which is essentially religious. For religion is the direct 
awareness of the ultimate character of the universal 
life. Whatever men have apprehended of it by way of 
religious knowledge they have since immemorial times 
called God. We can therefore state that (1) only he 
has a true sense of responsibility for his world who in 
the last resort is responsible to God, and (2) only he 
can contribute to the solution of the world crisis who 
acts and thinks in the name of God. Such a man will 
build his life on the conviction that an eternal purpose 
is to be realized in and through it and that all his think- 
ing and acting is a contribution toward the realization 
of the end or purpose which dominates the whole world. 
A man who thus grounds his life on that which is abso- 
lutely enduring and therefore absolutely worthful can- 
not help but be concerned for the solution of the crises 
which life may present. His happiness will be the ful- 
filment of the mission which he feels he has received 
from the eternal Lord of life and history. This mis- 
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sion rests in the belief that he is a tool in the hands of 
God to be used in the work of the transformation of 
existence—in such a way that it becomes what it ought 
to be, according to the nature of the universal life. 

If what I have written so far is true, it can be shown 
that the church holds the most important, yes, the only 
important resource for leadership in the present world 
crisis. For the church is the fellowship of those who 
have awakened to the necessity of searching for the 
knowledge of the ultimate nature of human life. It is 
the group or institution of those people who feel that 
without the knowledge of God they cannot exercise 
their responsibility for their world. There are many 
other groups and institutions within human society 
which express a sense of responsibility for the world 
(the family, the school, cultural organizations of all 
kinds, the state), but the church is the only institution 
which embraces exclusively those who ask radically for 
the ultimate sources of responsibility. As the group of 
religious people it includes those who search for the 
last and lasting ground upon which all life depends. 


But the church is not only the fellowship of the seek- 
ers of God, it is also the communion of those who have 
found God. It owes its existence to the conviction of 
the apostles that in Jesus Christ God has revealed him- 
self. It lives on their testimony that the ultimate nature 
of the universal life was disclosed in the life and death 
of their Lord. The church therefore claims to know 
to whom men are responsible: to the God whom Jesus 
called “Our Father,” whose nature is love. It makes 
the great claim that it possesses the only adequate re- 
source for the solution of the crises of the world: the 
realization of that absolute divine love of which the 
New Testament speaks. 


Whosoever looks for leadership for the present world 
crisis must therefore take the church very seriously. 
It is the fellowship of those who say of themselves: 
We have sought God and we have found him! We 
have searched for the ultimate and we know its nature! 


The Church in the World 


How incredible this sounds! We ask: Has the 
church not existed for nearly two thousand years and 
still the crises of the world are ever recurring? Has 
its gospel really proved effective? We can question the 
church of the present day even more directly: Does it 
not share in all the uncertainties of the contemporary 
order? Is it not subject to the same crisis which spreads 
insecurity everywhere? And yet we are expected to 
believe that it has the solution of all problems? 

The objections and doubts contained in these ques- 
tions are only seemingly and superficially valid. They 
are common to the spectator of the religious life, but 
they sound utterly strange to one who has become a 
participant of the religious life, sharing its certainties 
and its strivings. For the believer is well aware that 
the answers which his faith has given him are not blue- 
prints or ready-made devices to be applied automatically 
and translated into facts or achievements, but that they 
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must be realized creatively in adaptation to every ney 
situation which the stream of life brings forth. Who 
soever assumes that the church as the fellowship of be. 
lievers has a technically perfect and workable solution 
to the problems of life has not yet understood the secre 
of religious living. For a man has found the meanj 
of life only in so far as he makes his own life meaningful 
in terms of that which he has found. His is saved only 
in so far as he is being saved. He achieves the perfe. 
tion of God only in perfecting his existence in the light 
of God. Belief and religious certainty in the ultimate 
nature of things are not static but dynamic. Conversion 
is never the end but the beginning of true religious life. 
In this sense, also, the church is ever in the making. | 
needs those who, challenged by the profundity and suff. 
ciency of its gospel, are ready to start afresh and to 
make a new beginning. The church which merely rests 
upon the attainments of the past and lethargically con- 
tinues and preserves what its members of yesteryear 
have said and done is not the true church. It must be 
suspected of having violated the very nature of the gos. 
pel which it proclaims. What has been revealed in 
Jesus Christ is the truth not in the form of an unchange- 
able deposit but in the form of an incentive that is to k 
injected into every new situation. 


It can really not be said that the Christian church o 
today is failing in the expression of its true nature 
The coming world-conference' on “The Church, the 
State and the Community” has long been in prepara- 
tion. For years men and women all over the world have 
been studying the fundamental questions of today 
(some of which I have formulated in the beginning 
paragraph). They have reviewed them in the light of 
the Christian answer. They are engaged in buildinga 
new world with the resources of Christianity and of the 
church. When their findings will have been published, 
they expect youth to join them in further study and in 
the application of the results to the concrete situation. 


Then young people in particular will have the oppor- 
tunity to share in the Christian endeavor and go cow 
rageously to the root of the human questions in asking 
to whom they are ultimately responsible. Then they 
will recognize anew the liberating message of the Chris- 
tian church that the love of which the New Testament 
speaks is the key to the knowledge of the ultimate na 
ture of life. 


How this dynamic solution of the world’s ills is to be 
achieved, this is a question which I can here not dis- 
cuss. That it is available—this is the resource of the 
church for leadership in the present world crisis. 


1 Oxford, England, July 1937 
* 


“Nations have recently been led to borrow billions 
for war; no nation has ever borrowed largely for edw 
cation. Probably no nation is rich enough to pay for 
both war and civilization. We must make the choice; 
we cannot have both.’—ABRAHAM FLEXNER. 
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STUDENTS OF JAPAN 
IN A CHANGING WORLD 


IN THESE days of rapid intercommunication, we as 
individuals feel that we are living in the world. At 
least, we may share the knowledge of every activity of 
every place on earth. And yet, how little we really 
know of other peoples and how superficial is our idea 
f other countries! Newspapers and magazines report 
mly the unusual, the conspicuous happenings; the 
everyday things rarely make their way into print. 
Nowadays many tourists visit Japan, but seldom do 
those pleasure seekers want anything different from 
what they have in their home country and they pick up 
all sorts of antique articles about which we, the young 
Japanese, know hardly anything. 

Until fairly recently “Fuji-yama” “Paper house” or 
“Madame Butterfly” were Japan to foreigners—a bar- 
barous country where odd little yellow people followed 
curious customs, or a country of dreamy visions and 
senic beauty, set in the Eastern sea. But today the 
name “Japan,” it seems to me, means to many people 
a country of greedy imperialism or aggressive mili- 
tarism which gives a sort of fear or contempt to the 
foreign people. 


Minority 


Yes! We do have a mountain named Fuji and we 
do have enthusiastic militarists; but I would say they 
are not the whole of Japan. We have at least 200,000 
Christian people who are seeking for the righteousness 
of God, who are struggling against overwhelming diff- 
culties to secure the real peace on earth, to build the 
Christian bridge between China and Japan by which 
the people in both countries can meet each other, not 
with sword and gunpowder, but with the Bible and the 
Cross of Jesus Christ. 

Christian students are very small in number in Japan 
—less than one per cent of the whole student popula- 
tion. I know that even in the American colleges there 
are very few deeply religious students and not a few 
who have dissatisfaction with or even prejudices to- 
wards Christianity, and who have no real understanding 
of its vital message. But in general, the Christian reli- 
gion is regarded as a good thing by the average people 
in this country and the mind of the majority is passively 
influenced by Christian ideals. 

As for us, Christian students in Japan, we are a 
minority group not only because we are small in num- 
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ber but also because our Christian ideals are not prop- 
erly understood nor highly appreciated by the people 
who dominate our life, who control our political, social 
and moral life. Moreover, we have in Japan two strong 
traditional religions, Shintoism and Buddhism. Shin- 
toism, a primitive intermingling of ancestor-worship 
and nature-worship, has almost nothing which satisfies 
the modern mind of the intellectual people. In our col- 
leges we can hardly find students who have deep faith 
in Shintoism. Buddhism is also too mystic, too pessi- 
mistic for young people to understand. Our students 
do not attend Buddhist temples except in case of a 
funeral ceremony. While Shintoism and Buddhism 
have almost no appeal to our college students today we 
cannot neglect the implicit and wide influence of these 
two traditional religions which have permeated the spir- 
itual life of our countrymen since two thousand years 
ago. To the Japanese people, who have had no experi- 
ence in political revolution nor in invasion by another 
race during these two thousand years, these traditional 
religions prove of a gigantic power which we cannot 
move away so easily, although on the surface they are 
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nothing but a set of conventional practices which per- 
sist more from habit than from deep religious convic- 
tions. 

With the rising tide of nationalism in the present 
days, our people began to yearn after the traditional life 
symbolized in Shintoism by the ancestor-worship or 
loyalty to the Imperial family, by the mystic philosophy 
in Buddhism and the filial piety in the Confucian code 
of morals. A nationalistic spirit named ‘“‘Japan Spirit,” 
backed by these traditional religious ideas, is growing 
rapidly before our eyes. This may be a reactionary 
phenomenon caused by a sort of isolation into which 
contemporary Japan is led politically and spiritually. 
But anyhow, conflicts between the new ideas from 
abroad which we have almost blindly absorbed during 
the past eight decades, and the traditional thoughts 
which we have unconsciously kept in our mind from 
ancient times, give rise to an intense struggle in our 
spiritual life today. And it is the Christian students 
who are being caught most intensely by this spiritual 
agony. 

Our Christian students know very well that their be- 
loved country is the focus of criticism in the world 
today; they are firmly convinced that Japan needs na- 
tional repentance now. However, they love their own 
country too much to escape from it. Although they 
regret that their country may be doomed to destruction 
because of her sin, they cannot retire from it as Lot 
fled from Gomorrah. How can we save our home 
country? Should we harmonize the Christian ideals 
with our national faith? Is it possible to combine the 
Christian gospel with these traditional religious ideas? 
Which should we prefer—Christianity, or national faith 
—if they are contradicted? 


Costs 


Many other questions of this sort are worrying the 
Christian students in our country today. Theoretically 
it may not be so difficult to solve them, but practically 
it is extremely difficult to take the definite attitude to- 
ward those problems. Our government authorities are 
encouraging the students to worship at Shinto shrines 
and in some government colleges the worship is com- 
pulsory. If Christian students are compelled to make 
a bow at a Shinto shrine, what happens in their mind? 
It is suggested by our Christian leaders that they pay 
their respect to it only as a homage for the great an- 
cestors, with no deeply religious piety. It is undeniable, 


however, that they cannot help feeling that a religioys 
principle is involved and worrying about their apostasy 
of worshiping another God. 

Sometimes those stupid military officers who are jp 
charge of compulsory military drill in colleges ag 
Christian students this kind of question intentionally; 
“Which do you believe greater: Jesus Christ or the 
Emperor?” ‘They are requested to answer to that ques. 
tion definitely, standing at attention in front of their 
fellow students. This is a question of life and death 
to them. 


One of my intimate friends answered to that question 
like this: “Supposing the Emperor comes in front of 
us, we will stand at attention to pay our highest respect 
to him. But supposing Jesus Christ appears in front 
of us, we will fall on our knees. There is something 
quite different between the worship of God and the 
reverence to the Emperor.” The military officer who 
asked this question had no word of contradiction, but 
my friend got zero in military training and was finally 
expelled from college. 


Sometimes I saw a small group of Christian students 
having a daily prayer meeting in a dark corner of a 
vacant classroom and encouraging each other, reading 
that powerful verse from the Gospel of St. Luke: 
“Fear not little flock, for it is your Father’s good pleas- 
ure to give you the Kingdom of Heaven.” Sometimes 
I saw our Christian students discussing with tears in 
their eyes about their responsibility for our militarism, 
quoting those challenging words of St. Paul: “Ye have 
not yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin.” 

I never deplore that we are facing too overwhelming 
difficulties. I am rather grateful for these trials and 
agonies, simply because it is God, our Father that gave 
us those. I am rather proud of our “little flock,” be 
cause we are the God-chosen minority. 


People ask, How can the exploiting nation speak oi 
peace to the exploited nation? But we are trying hard 
to exchange personal correspondence and _ visitations 
with Chinese friends to build up the real Christian 
bridge between the two countries. The glorious day 
may be in the distant future. But aspiring after it, we 
are determined to bury our tiny body into the present- 
day hard soil. With pleasure, I shall be very glad if 
Christian students of America will be good enough to 
remember us, the Christian students of Japan, and give 
us all encouragement. 


KAGAWA'S WISH 


| want to be ever a child. 


| want to feel an eternal friendship for the raindrops, the flowers, the insects, 


the snowflakes. 


| want to be keenly interested in everything, with mind and muscle ever alert, for- 


getting my troubles in the next moment. 


The stars and the sea, the ponds and the trees, the birds and the animals are my 


comrades. 


Though my muscles may stiffen, though my skin may wrinkle, may | never find myself 


yawning at life. 
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OF THE UTMOST 
INTRINSIC VALUE 


° 


....+ An address on the occasion of 
the filtieth anniversary of “ Dwight 
Hall’’—a term synonymous with the 
Student Christian Association at Yale 
University 


By JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL 


JN THE Yale of my time’ Dwight Hall has been a 
quiet but pervasive force, alert to sense human need, 
courageous in facing the intellectual and social prob- 
lems which the modern world creates for religion, and 
cooperative with all those influences in the life of the 
community, academic and civic, which make for the 
betterment of mankind. On the strictly intellectual 
and philosophical side of religious experience there is 
and always will be a real job for such an Association. 

It affords opportunity for frank discussion of the 
fundamental issues in Christianity as well as in the 
other great world religions. No thoughtful man can 
ever be quite sure of the foundations of his faith, or 
indeed of his lack of faith if that represent his condi- 
tion, without exposure to the shrewd, even if sometimes 
naive criticism of comrades and to the merciless give 
and take of men of his own age. Dwight Hall offers 
a forum for intimate and friendly discipline of this kind 
which may be invaluable. That relatively a small num- 
ber avail themselves of its opportunities is unfortunate 
but quite intelligible in our high-geared and over-or- 
ganized undergraduate life. Many students who come 
to college are already church members and in many 
cases they feel that the theological issues were long ago 
for them. Not a few find the normal cere- 
monials of the church better fitted to their disposition 
to share in organized religious experience, than the 
program of the college Christian Association. Others 
dread being thought pious and will have nothing to do 
with religious activities of any kind. Far the greater 
number, however, are wholly indifferent to religion and, 
like their parents, are preoccupied with other matters. 
A few, violently hostile, are negligible in number. But 
for the men that Dwight Hall does reach, it makes a 
contribution to the clarifying and strengthening of the 
foundations of faith which must be accorded high 
value. Often it opens up their first real vision of that 
spiritual world with which all religion is ultimately 
concerned. Moreover, it affects indirectly a good many 
men who are not brought immediately within the area 
of its influence. Certainly, it makes a contribution 
which classroom teaching, however able and searching, 
can hardly ever hope to do. 


solver l 


Again, there are not a few students who crave an 
expression for essentially religious interests and im- 
pulses who find themselves, for one reason or another, 


1 President Angell refers here to the period of the past sixteen years. 
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estranged from the church. Such students often dis- 
cover in the informalities of an organization like 
Dwight Hall exactly the opportunity they desire. It 
is also true that the great majority of men who are 
active in societies of this kind are also members of 
churches in good and regular standing. But the other 
type does exist and unless he can find companionship 
in a group like that we see in the college Christian 
Association he may go a lonely way and even wear out 
his essential religious impulses in morbid isolation. 
Finally, the emphasis which organizations of the 
Dwight Hall kind put upon practical activities of a 
philanthropic and religious character is often of the 
very highest importance. A student experiencing doubt 
and confusion in his religious convictions may never- 
theless pass safely through a thoroughly normal reli- 
gious development if he can turn his hand to some 
practical work in which he gives himself unselfishly to 
helping others. The invaluable moral and spiritual 
catharsis of participation in work of this kind has saved 
many a man to a life of genuine service to his time. 
So I rate very highly the services rendered by the 
college Christian Associations, such as Dwight Hall. 
Their activities are of the utmost intrinsic value and 
they exercise a tonic influence on the larger student 
group. No college community could get on without 
some means whereby to fulfill this function. For this 
and other reasons it seems to me quite certain that the 
college Christian Association has a most useful part to 
play in the Yale of the future and one which would 
have to be supplied by some other organization, if by 
any malign chance Dwight Hall should cease to exist. 


JAMES 
ROWLAND 
ANGELL 
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iS WAR INEVITABLE? 
(From page 136.) 


with enthusiasm only by those states that are interested 
in preserving the status quo, because already these have 
the lion’s share of the world’s privileges. While wide 
differences in standard of living, civic rights and other 
advantages still separate the nations, disarmament is 
impracticable, for the “haves” must defend their privi- 
leges forcibly against the jealousy of the “have-nots” 
and the envious encroachments of other “haves.” Eng- 
land, who went a long way toward unilateral disarma- 
ment in her revulsion from the horrors of the World 
War, has now reluctantly decided that she must reverse 
her policy or lose her power in the world. 


An adequate remedy for war must treat it as a chronic 
disease with occasional acute spasms. To endeavor to 
prevent the spasms without getting at the underlying 
chronic stresses and strains which produce them is like 
dealing with a volcanic eruption by bottling up the 
crater, or with an insane patient by putting him in a 
strait-jacket. The fundamental prerequisite for the 
abolition of war is a series of transformations in the 
social life of the world which will give food to the 
hungry, freedom to the oppressed, opportunity to the 
underprivileged, cultural autonomy to minority groups, 
psychological release to the slaves of routine, and justice 
to all. In our fragmentary world the work of bringing 
about such a transformation must needs be slow and 
halting. A common world-culture, growing up about 
some organization for the facilitation of adjustments 
between rival national interests, is needed to provide the 
matrix within which this transformation can take place. 
Geneva is not yet such an organization; but the slow 
and patient work which is going on through the Inter- 
national Labor Bureau and other agencies, less spec- 
tacular than the League or the World Court, may be 
contributing to its creation. It is quite possible, of 
course, that a Pan-American and Pan-Asiatic League 
may have to develop as intermediate stages on the way 
to the world federation of which so many have dreamed. 
Meanwhile, the acute spasms of war, and the centering 
of national activity upon preparation for destruction, 
constantly threaten to disrupt the slow constructive 
process on which the final cure of war must depend. 
Anything which helps to stave off the outbreak of war 
—whether it be diplomacy, or a sobering naval demon- 
stration, or the refusal of certain groups to give support 
and sanction to war — gives this slow constructive proc- 
ess that much more time to work.* 


*I am less concerned in this discussion with the immediate 
strategy of the peace movement than with the ultimate condi- 
tions upon which the cure of war depends. So far as immediate 
strategy is concerned, I am in hearty sympathy with the Emer- 
gency Peace Campaign in its stress upon a “cash-and-carry” 
type of neutrality policy, reduction of the navy to a strictly 
defensive basis, and the building up of a body of citizens who 
are willing under some conditions to refuse to fight. Dr. Fos- 
dick’s platform, in his sermon on “Five Sections in the Peace 
Movement,” also deserves favorable consideration: (1) create 
hatred of war to counterbalance traditional glorification of it; 
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It is this last consideration which gives point to the 
strategy of radical pacifist organizations, which 
refuse to participate in war or accept conscription, Jp 
so far as their policy is wholly negative, they are open 
to the objection that they put democratic countries 
(which make some allowance for conscientious 9b. 
jectors) at a disadvantage in a struggle with military 
dictatorships (which simply shoot their pacifists), and 
so indirectly encourage the spread of militarism. By 
in so far as their detestation of war leads them to a 
determined and continuous attack upon the chronic 
social injustices which are the underlying causes of war, 
and a consistent devotion to those universal human 
goods which are not diminished by sharing, pacifists are 
to be regarded as citizens and creators of the world. 
culture that is to be, loyalty to which takes precedence 
over national loyalty. Unless modern nations are will- 
ing to exempt from conscription enough of their popula- 
tion to conserve and extend our universal human 
heritage, and carry on the attack upon the basic human 
ills, they will not succeed in defending themselves from 
destruction by any military measures, however drastic, 


The totalitarian state now threatens to conscript all 
the universal forms of human endeavor, from science 
and medicine to law and religion, forcing them to serve 
the partisan cause of nationalism. Against this tendency 
it is necessary that all those who have given themselves 
to these forms of endeavor should put up a stubborn 
resistance. Intellectual workers in particular must re 
fuse to commit what Julien Benda calls Le trahison des 
clercs, the prostitution of intelligence to merely partisan 
ends. The life of Ivan Pavlov — sticking single-mind- 
edly to his physiological researches through war and 
revolution, criticising the Czarist and _Bolshevist 
régimes with equal boldness and detachment—is a per 
fect paradigm for all intellectual workers. They mus 
prove their sincerity by living simply, contributing to 
the relief of the underprivileged, and suffering if neces 
sary for their convictions; but they have the same right 
to claim exemption from national military service which 
is accorded to members of the clergy and the Interne 
tional Red Cross, by reason of their accomplishment of 
a wider service to humanity, wherein their service to 
their nation is ultimately included. Unless there isa 
sufficient corps of disinterested intellectual workers to 
carry on what Royce would call the process of “inter 
pretation” between rival national cultures, the thin web 
of world-culture woven in the nineteenth century will 
very quickly be rent into tatters, and the modern na 
tions, turning their backs upon the hope of the Great 
Community, will revert to the chaos of the Dark Ages. 
(2) personal pacifism (refusal to fight under some condi 
tions or all conditions); (3) effective neutrality legislation; 
(4) economic measures to relieve the underlying causes o 
war; (5) collective security agreements. In recent Americaf 
policy, points (3) and (5) in Dr. Fosdick’s platform have ap 
peared to be in conflict with each other instead of naturally 
reinforcing each other. But it may be pointed out that the new 
Pan-American policy combines collective security within the 
Americas with a neutrality policy that aims to prevent the 


Americas from becoming involved in European or Asiatic con 
flicts, without wholly isolating us from world affairs —W. M. H. 
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THE 


ROUND WorRLD 


China 


The Student Division of the Y. M. C. A. in China 
aid down four main program objectives: Field Con- 
olidation; Emergency Program; Evangelism; World 
Education. Field consolidation consists of the re- 
chartering of all our student associations and the 
strengthening of their program. World Education in- 
dudes reports by our Pacific Area Conference delegates 
to the various local student groups; a special number 
four monthly Hsiao Hsi on the conference; prepara- 
tion for the Federation Day of Prayer, and other Fed- 
eration events. 

With the prevailing concern about the national crisis, 
the idea of launching a nation-wide “Youth Service 
Movement”” was hatched. The fivefold program of 
this movement is as follows: (1) Community Singing; 
(2) Group Games; (3) Literary Program; (4) Citi- 
rnship Training; (5) Gospel Teams. This program 
may look somewhat irrelevant against the background 
of the unprecedented national crisis in China, but the 
main purpose is to lead our educated youth to engage 
in some concrete services and at the same time, to help 
strengthen the morale of the people. 

The emphasis on evangelism looms large in the minds 
of the student workers. We feel that the Christian 
religion can never be effective among students while it 
remains a departmentalized affair. Evangelism should 
be the underlying emphasis of all phases of our work. 
We feel also that we cannot rest content with a revival 
of our own Christian groups but that also we should 
help students to find ways of giving witness to Christ 
to the non-Christian body. 

It seems hard to talk of peace in China. But it is 
interesting to observe that never has there been 
stronger sentiment toward peace than at the present 
time. Students speak highly of the Youth and Peace 
Congresses in Geneva and Brussels during the past 
summer. It is said that the world is dividing itself 
gradually into two camps, one for peace and one for 
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aggression. China must work for a united front under 
the banner of peace. But this talk of peace involves a 
resistance against invasion and a war for peace against 
a war of aggressive designs. It is high time for Chris- 
tians to re-think the question of war and peace. Do we 
also believe that war will ever be ended by war? Is 
there such a thing as a war for peace? Christianity 
calls for humility and a deep sense of the solidarity of 
sin. If we do not believe in war, what then is the 
technique of pacifism? No longer is war an academic 
question. It is here that the Federation has a great 
contribution to make. A World Christian Community 
is the only effective answer to the forces for war. After 
all, does it not mean much more to live and work for a 
community based on the fatherhood of God and broth- 
erhood of men than for the sectional and partisan in- 
terest of a nation or a race? —Kiang Wen Han. 


“Britain’s Quadrennial”’ 


If you are a worshipper of efficiency you should take 
ship at once for Great Britain. The fallacy of the idea 
of American supremacy in efficiency is disproved both 
by the amazing perfection of the London Underground 
and by the way the British Student Christian Move- 
ment stages a Quadrennial! 

The technique employed in planning and carrying 
on this conference of 2,000 persons was to the observer 
well-nigh perfect. Students were entertained in homes 
of Birmingham and in college hostels (dorms to you). 
The meetings were held in the beautiful and adequate 
Town Hall, which provided not only material facilities 
but a setting in which real worship was possible. The 
emphasis on worship was one of the finest elements of 
the conference. 

The subtitle of the British Quadrennial was “A Con- 
ference on International and Missionary Questions.” 
The Britons say frankly that the conference is one for 
the whole body of the Movement and not exclusively 
for Student Volunteers. And then they make it broad 
enough to appeal generally to students but missionary 
enough—in the best sense of the word, to act as a mind- 
awakener and eye-opener for all. One longs for a 
situation in our country like that in Great Britain where 
the mission boards are calling for three hundred ap- 
plicants for service abroad! And the students are 
responding. 

“God Speaks to This Generation”—theme of the 
uadrennial—tells us something about the British 
C. M. It tells us that the Movement believes that 
“God who at sundry times and in divers manners spake 
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in times past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in 


these last days spoken unto us by his son.” Further, 
it believes that God has a message and a task for us 
that is immediately relevant to us in the kind of world 
in which we live. What that message is—what that task 
is—the conference was planned to help people discover. 

Visser ‘t Hooft spoke on the so-called “Christian” 
West; Mr. William Paton surveyed the Far East, Mr. 
Paul Rangaramanujam talked of India, Mr. W. H. C. 
Dougall of Africa; other speakers considered Britain 


herself. The evening addresses were concerned with 
“God's Good News’—the basic affirmations of the 


Christian faith. Simultaneous sectional meetings—per- 
haps of one to two hundred persons each—considered 
how “God Speaks to Us.” Here was considered what 
being a Christian means to one whose profession is that 
of teacher, or doctor, or civil servant, or business man, 
or preacher, or engineer. Other meetings dealt with 
prayer, politics and art. Further, there was a meeting 
for the whole conference, addressed by Miss Ruth 
Rouse and Mr. T. H. Sun on “Christian Vocation.” 
Small discussion groups of ten or more provided an- 
other means of thrashing out some of the questions 
raised elsewhere and proved an occasion for many to 
discover just what it was that God was trying to say 
to them. Throughout the conference one idea which 
appeared and reappeared on the platform and in smaller 
meetings was the centrality of the Church to the Chris- 
tian faith. The Church itself was demonstrated in the 
presence of 200 students from thirty-seven different 
countries, representing the World’s Student Christian 
Federation with its 300,000 members. 

One is profoundly grateful that one could be at such 
a conference, and feel the winds of God blowing upon 
oneself and know that they touched all of the other 
two thousand in some similar way quite impossible to 
measure or evaluate. A letter from an English friend, 
written a month after the Quadrennial, says: “It be- 
comes daily more obvious that the Quadrennial—though 
it has no human right to be so—was a great gift of 
God, and has moved people deeply to new strength.” 

—Wilmina Rowland. 
a 


Conference Talk in Europe 


Writing in Der Christliche Student, Dietrich Wilke 
thus comments on the University Mission in Berlin: 
“The choice of subjects for discussion may have 
seemed strange to some: ‘What People Live For,’ 
‘God and Human Instincts,’ etc. Generally when we 
go to hear addresses, we want to be informed about 
the latest philosophical or theological questions, but not 
to hear about such simple, sober things. But this mis- 
sion was to show us that the S. C. M. has a great task 
in this sphere. It was concerned with questions which 
involved most people in great inward distress, which 
many would gladly talk over if they had anyone to con- 
fide in who would take them seriously. The fact that 
more than a hundred students attended the meetings 
showed how needful it was that a clear message should 
be given to those who are in such difficulties.” 
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In Geneva, the annual University Week occupie 
sixty students in advance planning. The four-day ges. 
sions were well attended and met an interested response 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft and Pierre Maury were speaker 
on such topics as “‘Why Jesus Christ?”; “Why the 
Bible?”; “Why the Church?”; “For You”; “By 
All’; “The Cross.” A useful feature of the progran 
was the afternoon discussions which dealt with the 
specific problems which Christians face in each of the 
university departments. Thus the law students gop. 
sidered historical materialism, the science students the 
problem of religion and science; the arts students the 
Christian evolution of literature. 


Missions Build for Peace 


On the road to Mandalay a familiar sight during the 
past decade has been an American missionary witha 
pig under one arm and a Plymouth Rock under th 
other. His motto is “better business, better farming, 
better living.” His name is Brayton Case and he has 
discovered the profound truth that soil and soul ar 
inextricably dependent upon one another. (Just now 
Mr. Case is in the United States on furlough, giving 
time to college visits.) 

This Baptist missionary is possessor of the Kaisar4- 
Hind Medal for conspicuous service in practical agri- 
culture. Case thus describes the presentation by the 
King Emperor of Burma: “As I stood before the 
throne in the great Eastern Hall of the palace I thought 
ot old Dr. Roberts of our mission as he literally 
crawled on hands and knees up to that same throne 
fifty years before to get permission to start mission 
work among the wild Kachins in north Burma. Mis 
sion work has now changed these Kachins from bandits 
and robbers into trusted protectors of the peace.” With 
dramatic simplicity Case continues: “From Mandalay 
I made a thousand-mile motor trip into the Northem 
Shan states and borders of China, where I got orders 
for an additional thousand eggs a week to be supplied 
by our village poultrymen.” 

srayton Case is but one of many missionaries who 
serve humanity on the fringe of civilization. In Old 
Macedonia, the American Farm School seeks to abo- 
ish hunger and poverty in the Balkan caldron of ever 
recurring wars. The Near East Foundation takes to 
the classic countries around the 72gean Sea the vital 
lessons of farm and home demonstrations, health and 
recreation centers and the cultural influences of Chris 
tian civilization. The Village Welfare Service of: the 
American University in Bierut includes every phase 
of community life—home, school, farm, health, recrea 
tion, cultural and spiritual needs. The “Ting Hsiea 
Experiment” is exploring the potentialities of the Chi 
nese masses and finding a way of educating them not 
only for life, but to remake life. 

These are a few of the missionary men and move 
ments who are teaching the way of life from Mat 
dalay to Timbuctoo. They are laying the foundation 
of the permanent peace for which the world yearns. 
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MARCH OF EVENTS 


Delta Farm Student Group 


Delta Cooperative Farm looks toward the replace- 
ment of the present plantation system of cotton pro- 
juction by a socialized economy in which white and 
wlored labor shall work together through producers 
and consumers cooperatives. This summer twenty-five 
students will be permitted to live and work on the farm, 
a3 members of the Mississippi Delta community, shar- 
ing in its work and responsibilities. When not engaged 
in discussions and seminars the student residents will 
help build roads or work side by side with the perma- 
nent community members in homes, cotton fields, saw- 
mill, carpenter and machine shops. 

The Delta project is arousing nation-wide interest 
because of its possibilities in leading toward a solution 
of the farm tenancy problem. The foundation prin- 
ciples of the farm are: (a) efficiency in production 
and economy in finance through the cooperative prin- 
ciple; (b) building of a socialized economy of abun- 
dance, made possible by the use of the Rust cotton 
picking machine and other labor saving machinery ; 
(c) principle of interracial justice in an economic ac- 
tivity designed to bring about the mutual betterment 
of the Negro and white races; (d) realistic religion as 
a social dynamic, exemplified by identification with the 
lispossessed. 

The project was initiated by Sherwood Eddy, who 
raised the money for the purchase of the 2,138 acres 
and farm buildings. Some thirty families are now 
established on the land. These Negroes and whites 
(about equally divided in number) were chosen from 
needy cases of evictions from plantations because of 
their activities in the Southern Tenant Farmers Union 


Eventually some seventy families will be settled on 


the farm. 





COAL TOWN 


APRIL, 1937 


Reinhold Niebuhr is chairman of the board of trus- 
tees and John Rust, Sherwood Eddy and Bishop Wil- 
liam Scarlett are members. The summer student proj- 
ect is under the sponsorship of the Student Christian 
Movement of the Rocky Mountain Region, in codpera- 
tion with the American Friends Service Committee. 


Students who wish to share in this venture are 
warned of the double health hazards presented by 
malaria and the intense heat prevalent in this region. 
Each student must provide cost of board and program 
to a total of $50.00 for the period June 25-August 20. 
(Write: Harold Colvin, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City.) 


Research and Service 


Other Summer Projects. Seminar groups for ex- 
periment and research are being held in many parts of 
the country. They offer unique opportunity toward 
broader outlook, deeper insight and actual contacts 
with people in specific situations. All groups are co-ed. 
(Address inquiries to any secretary of the Student 
Christian Association Movement, or to THE INTER- 
COLLEGIAN) : 

Presidents School, New York City. Training for new 
officers of the college Christian Association, July 12- 
August 20. 

New York Summer Service Group. Seminar and So- 
cial Service. Six or nine weeks, beginning the last 
week in June. 

Boston Summer Laboratory. Experience in social and 
industrial situations. Month of July. 


Seminars on the Life of Jesus. Camp Minnesing in 
Canada under the leadership of Dr. H. B. Sharman, 
July 10-August 23. Camp Sacramento, New Mexico 
(dates and leadership to be announced). 


Volunteer Work Camps. Manual labor combined with 
study of a social or economic problem of the com- 
munity. Probable locations: Hull House, Chicago; 
Pennsylvania Coal Fields; Tennessee Valley; Phila- 
delphia industrial center. Inclusive dates, June 25- 
August 27. 

Emergency Peace Campaign. Teams to towns and vil- 
lages, after a period of training. (Last year 350 
students representing 100 colleges worked on teams 
visiting rural areas.) July-August. 

Service. Training for Christian 

Lisle, New York. Six weeks be- 


Christian Mission 
world education. 
ginning June 19. 

Morgantown Mining Project. July 1-31. Scotts Run, 
Pa. . 
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USE THE “ISSUE LOCATER"”! 


You can help uncover the vital issues to be 
discussed at the Assembly, Christmas Week 
1937. 

Regional Consultations on the Assembly are 
meeting in all sections of the United States 
practically daily between now and May I15t. 


But you may help too to “locate” and de- 
fine sharply the underlying problems which are 
baffling students today. If you do not have a 
copy of the “Issue Locater” a post card to 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN will bring one to you 
by return mail. 





Hazen Conference on Counseling. 
11-18. (C. D. Hayes, 
C. A., Lincoln. ) 


Estes Park, August 
University of Nebraska Y. M. 


Cabinet Training Seminar. 


Estes Park, June 1-Sep- 


tember 6. (Fern Babcock, 404 East 10th Street, 
Kansas City, Mo.) 
Codperative Seminar. Estes Park, June 20-27. (Ber- 


nard M. Joy, 1441 Welton St., 


Leadership Training School, New York 


Denver. ) 


Cooperative 


City: July-August. 
L. I. D. Summer School. For labor leadership. New 
York City: June 18-July 30. 


Institutes of International Relations. Ten days given 
to intensive examination of international relations 
and the underlying causes of dominant world trends. 
The programs are planned to help members develop 
effective types of community education in world af- 
fairs. Institutes are to be held: Bethel College, 
June 8-18; Duke University, June 14-25; Grinnell 
College, June 16-25; Cheney S. T. C. (Pa.), June 
19-July 4; Naperville ~ ), a 21-July 2; Mills 
College (Calif.), June 22-July 2; Wellesley, June 29- 
July 9; Whittier, June 29- July 9; Reed College, 
July 5-15. An Institute is also planned for Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. (Write: American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia. ) 


Student Work Camps are to be sponsored by Inter- 
national Student Service in Switzerland, England, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Holland, Sweden, Hungary, 
Belgium and Poland. Camps are open to selected men 
and women representatives of at least four nationalities 
and will be devoted to a work project for the benefit of 
the local community near the site of the camp. No cost 
to student members _ except a a pepatration tee. 


Watch the U men an Nuys Mik Ediichii Bill— 
and make your congressmen aware that you are! The 
bill has teeth and should be passed. 
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THE 


Here and There 


Peace Conference. 


At the University of Rocheste 
a Peace 


Conference was held on February 18-2) 
jointly on the women’s and men’s campuses. It was 
large both in attendance and in its significance to the 
college and community. The purpose of the confer. 
ence was twofold: to inform students about war and 
to suggest ways in which the United States can remaip 
neutral in advent of the next war. Commissions dealt 
respectively with: American Foreign Policy; Natiop. 
alism and Political Forums; International Means tp 


Peace; War Methods, Cause and Effect; Economic 
Factors. 
Representatives from Colgate, Union, Hobart, 


Elmira and Keuka Colleges cooperated with over three. 
hundred and fifty Rochester college students, students 
from the local high schools, Nazareth College, Brock. 
port Normal, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., J. Y. A, and 
Colgate Divinity School. James T. Shotwell, Director 
of the Division of Economics and History at the Car. 
negie Endowment for International Peace in Wash- 
ington, and John Nevin Sayre, pacifist, were the prin- 
cipal speakers. 

The peace theme has been dominant in extra-cur- 
ricular activities at Rochester this year and class credit 
is being given for papers and active participation, 
Other students and residents of the city of Rochester 
were invited to attend the conference sessions. 


More Joints. “Silver Bay,” for many years the 
Y. W. C. A. student conference of the eastern region, 
becomes co-ed this June as the conference of the Stw 
dent Christian Movement of New York State. And 
“Northfield”—always a New England male stronghold 
—likewise assumes a “joint” character as it moves into 
a new setting at Sebago Lake in Maine. 





Outreach. The Rocky Mountain Student Council is 
working out an exchange plan under which student 
representatives from other areas of the United States, 
and one from Canada, will be present at the Estes Park 
Conference. The plan, will of course work both ways, 
enriching those who send and those who receive! 


Oxford in Miniature. The Christian Century offers 
a good suggestion—i. e., have a model Oxford Confer- 
ence, proceeding in miniature on the plan of the ecw 
menical conference to be held in Oxford next July. Or, 
it may take the form of a faculty-student panel or 4 
reading party. Resources: “Christ’s Way and the 
World’s”—Leiper (with discussion syllabus); “The 
Church and the World Crisis’—Corbett; “Church, 
Community and State’—Oldham; “Christianity and 
Our World’”—Bennett. (All for $1.25 from The Uni 
versal Christian Council, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York.) Also recommended: “The Church Against the 
World”—Niebuhr, Pauck, and Miller; “The Church 
of Christ and the Problems of the Day”—Hein. 


What Really Interests Students? Perhaps the am 
swer to that query may be found in the topics they 
choose for conference discussions. “A Christian 
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wnamic for Life” was sought by the Georgia State 
conference. . . . The Kentucky-Tennessee Y. W. C. 
, Seminar examined “The Christian Way,” using 
regory Vlastos’ excellent little book of that title. 
Religion and Life” was the unifying idea of the forum 
vries at the University of Texas and that title comes 
jose to describing the general area of recent discus- 
jons of the Smith College Religious Forum. . . . 
(Christianity and the Campus Community” challenged 
iddle Atlantic S. C. M.’rs at Salem, West Vir- 
inia. . . - At Howard “A Religion for Youth in a 
New Era” occupied the conference sponsored by the 
ancils of Howard and Lincoln universities. 


“Go Deeper.” When the pre-Easter Bible group 
erminated its seven discussions at Nebraska Univer- 
ity, twenty-six of the thirty-five members voted to con- 
inue for an additional series of five noon meetings. 
Continue, and go deeper’—‘Bring in more social is- 
ues” —“‘Apply Jesus’ teachings to practical questions” 
_were the written coniments of some of those who 
yted “aye.” 


Telling the Magnates. To the executives of nine 
moving picture corporations the Y. M. C. A. cabinet at 
the University of California addressed the following 
resolution : 

WHEREAS, The moving picture screen frequently serves, pos- 
bly unconsciously, to foster the war spirit; 

WHEREAS, Surveys have revealed that in the news reels war 
items outnumber those dealing with peace nearly 15 to 1; 

Wuereas, The great majority of people everywhere want 
peace and would be interested in pictures portraying construc- 
tive efforts to prevent war; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Y. M. C. A. Cabinet at the University of 
California respectfully urges that cut down drastically 
on its showing of battle maneuvers and marching men and sub- 
stitute the showing of activities aimed at ending war and re- 
moving its causes. 





Florida Missions Conference. Under the auspices of 
The Florida Chain of Missionary Assemblies a state 
student conference met in Tallahassee in February. Of 
the hundred students present sixty drove from the Uni- 
versity of Florida and ten came all the way from the 
University of Miami in Ohio. Seminars afforded lively 
discussions—*“ Peace and War’; “Breaking Down Race 
Barriers’; “Building a Christian World”; “Regimen- 
tation of Youth.” Among the leaders were Muriel 
Lester of England; Herrick Young of Persia; Arthur 
Raper, Agnes Scott College; Charles Hurrey and 
George Robinson from New York. 


TALLAHASSEE’S 
HUNDRED 


APRIL, 1937 


Mid-West High Spots. The Cornell Christian Asso- 
ciation is sponsoring a series of meetings as part of a 
move toward the development of an able leadership in 
college curricular life. An activity census and empha- 
sis on personality development played a part in the 
development of the leadership training program. .. . 
Muskingum had a week of special meetings with 
Charles F. Proudfit and Lewis H. Evans as twice-a-day 
speakers, student glee clubs contributing special music. 
. . . Miami and Western (at Oxford, Ohio) featured 
Norman Thomas and others at a well-attended faculty- 
student conference “Which Way America?” .. . The 
tireless Thomas moved on to the Ohio University 
campus where he discussed labor problems before a 
capacity crowd in the university chapel. . . . Hope Col- 
lege was host to delegates from five Michigan colleges 
at a two-day leaders’ conference, February 13-14... . 
The Ohio S. V. M. gave the week-end March 5-7 to 
an examination of their relationships to other student 
groups and to world movements; their conference 
theme was “Student Fellowship Evolving Into a World 
Christian Community.” . . . “St. Charles” drew a rec- 
ord attendance of 110 to a fine conference which gave 
first place to a series of round tables which sought to 
discover the essentials of Christian living in the midst 
of our essentially unchristian economic system. .. . At 
Northwestern students are exploring the possibilities 
of worship in an early Sunday morning chapel period 
under student leadership . . . and at Northwestern the 
Navy clamped down on the local Emergency Peace 
Campaign Committee after a meeting in which twelve 
representative students had discussed “What Can 
Youth Do About Peace?” A Navy contingent was also 
present and the next day the local Commander issued 
an order stating that “Any member of the unit partici- 
pating in Communistic Round Table Discussions will 
be subject to military discipline.” When the Daily con- 
demned this ultimatum as an attack on free speech, the 
order was withdrawn. 


Exploring Solitude 


The Estes Park Student Conference embarked last 
summer on an adventure in solitude. Their plan was 
not a new one—it was, indeed, a practice as old as 
religious experience itself, and a technique used fre- 
quently by the Great Teacher. It consisted of a period 
of silence for individual thought and meditation. 

To insure integration into the total conference pro- 
gram there was careful advance planning. The idea 
was discussed fully at the joint meeting of the regional 
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SUMMER STUDENT CONFERENCES 


Except where otherwise indicated attendance at conferences 
is on a co-ed basis. 


June 1-7 Canada: Maritime Providences, Deep 
Brook, N. S. 

June 4-13 Hollister, Mo. 

June 8-17 Blue Ridge, N. C. 

June 9-19 Estes Park, Colo. 

June 9-16 Kings Mountain, N. C. 

June 11-19 Eagles Mere, Pa. 

June 12-21 Seabeck, Wash. 

June 14-21 New England (Sebago Lake, Me.) 

June 14-21 Lake Geneva, Wis. (men). 

June 14-21 Silver Bay, N. Y. 

June 18-22 Southern Interracial Conference. (Place to 
be determined.) 

June 21-29 Geneva, Wis. (women). 

June 25-30 Blairstown, N. J. (preparatory school boys) 








Council in the fall. Specific instructions were included 
in the preconference publicity. At the conference, the 
delegates received a statement in which Kirby Page 
stated “a philosophy of silence, objectives to be achieved 
in practice, and techniques for gaining them.” 

Great care was taken in the arrangements for this 
part of the conference. It was made the climax of the 
first hour-and-a-half of the morning program. As 
soft music played, individuals slipped out of the audi- 
torium, one by one, to favorite quiet spots. Perhaps 
they sought to weave the thoughts of the morning 
address into their own life patterns; perhaps to think 
about fundamental problems of life. Or, they wrote 
out their thoughts, or lived for a space with a favorite 
book. Essential to the success of the plan was the 
cooperation of all conference facilities during this hour. 
There were no committee meetings, no recreation; this 
was a corporate community project. 

Was this experiment in exploring inner spiritual re- 
sources successful? 


If one accepts student opinion 
about it—yes. 


The first morning one heard some puz- 
zled, half-doubtful statements about the novelty of 
being with one’s self. At the end of the conference 
one listened to recitations of self-discovery and of 
inner strength that had come in this period. Indeed, 
many believed that the conference came to its climax 
here. Now one does not think of Estes Park without 
thinking also of being alone with hills and trees, snow- 
capped mountain peaks, blue sky—alone with some 
great thought and with God. Joun J. O. Moore. 
Denver. 
a 
In Support of the American Youth Act 


The Pilgrimage to Washington (February 19-22) 
was an impressive mass movement. In the marching 
column were students, workers, unemployed youth and 
even a young Senator from Minnesota. The 2,700 
“pilgrims” represented colleges, trade unions, political 
groups, fraternal orders, churches, Christian Associa- 
tions. 
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Called by the American Youth Congress, the pur. 
pose of the demonstration (it measured two and a half 
marching miles) was to present to the President a mij. 
lion petition signatures on behalf of the American 
Youth Act and, in passing, to give Congress an eyefy| 
of youth in action. 


On Friday night, a conference in which senators and 
congressmen—Lundeen, Maverick, Voorhis were pres. 
ent—discussed different aspects of the Youth Ac. 
Speaking for the National Intercollegiate Christian 
Council, Rose Terlin stressed the way unemployment 
undercuts the work of character-building agencies. Op 
Saturday morning the parade started up Pennsylvania 
Avenue, toward the White House. It was an orderly 
march, colorful with posters designating the names of 
constituent groups, the student delegation unmistakable 
in cap and gown. 

The President cordially received a group (William 
Hinckley, Angelo Herndon, Joseph Lash, and several 
others). He expressed his desire for improvement and 
enlargement of the National Youth Act and spoke ap- 
preciatively of the American Youth Congress activity 
and program. 

Calls on Congressmen, movie reproduction of the 
World Youth Congress and “Spain in Flames” com- 
pleted the scheduled program of a project which was 
felt to have been a marked success—despite the action 
of the over-zealous police who arrested two marchers 
who with a column of others were resting as they 
waited the arrival of the sector carrying the petitions. 
Ah, sit-down strike, cried the police, and thus the press 
interpreted the incident the next day. The next day in 
court the delegates were promptly released and the 
Washington press retracted the “sit-down’”’ story. 

One of the great values for students in participation 
in groups like this one undoubtedly is the chance to 
work shoulder to shoulder with workers and others— 
able young people united in the desire to achieve justice, 
freedom and opportunity. Plans are under way for 
the Fourth American Youth Congress, in Milwaukee, 
July 2-4, 1937. fc 


Pitt for Peace 

February 22 was a crisp, cold morning, and a holiday 
at the University of Pittsburgh. While most students 
were snugly “sleeping in,” about seventy-five climbed 
long flights of steps to Heinz House to take part in 
the newly formed Pitt Peace Council's first “Pitt Peace 
Parley” to lay the groundwork for a positive peace 
movement on the campus. 

Until about a month before, student peace action had 
been confined to a futile form of negative pacifism. 
Occasionally some campus group would bring in an 
outside speaker—whose harangue was cheered by the 
peace advocates in the front rows and booed from the 
rear by R. O. T. C.’s. 

Then a refreshing development. In January a joint 
Y. M.-Y. W. C. A. committee sent a delegation to 
hear Maude Royden, British peace advocate. On the 
following day they brought to the student “Inquiry 
Forum” Ernst Toller, exiled German playwright. At 
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- pur. Fie meeting, attended by an overflow crowd of about 
a half 4250, cards were circulated and students asked to sign THE BATTLE PRAYER 
a mil. |{interested in planning “a campus group for construc- 

rican Jrive education and action for world peace.” Some (Only think the lines in italics) 
*yefy] Jsixty cards came back, signed. 





Oh God, mighty Creator, hear our prayer, 


Those sixty and forty others were invited to attend And heed not similar voices on yonder hill) 
Sand J, luncheon meeting on February 5. About sixty per- he battle looms, the sides are paired, 
pres- Jsons turned out to hear speeches by William Pickens, (But thou, oh God, with us do drill); 
Act JPnoted Negro leader, and Egbert Hayes, Pittsburgh Invoke, great Captain, our spite and hate, 
istian | Director of the Emergency Peace Campaign. The stu- (But Lord, we pray, fill their hearts with fright); 
ment | dents present voted to meet again on Washington’s Lead on oh Christ, that hill we must take, 


(Forsake them, God, forget their plight) 
We fight beneath the banner of light, 
(Impel our vengeance while here we pause) 
Our cause, oh Master, can only be right, 


On |birthday. All shades of student opinion were repre- 
vania | sented at that holiday meeting. There were conserva- 
‘derly Jtives and left wingers. Between these extremes were 


es of }Y M. and Y. W. members, emphasizing the “middle (Though too, they say, their prayers are false) 
kable | way,” and to a certain extent the religious point of We champion the light, and life, and love, 

view. (They strive—for light and love—yea, too, for Christendom.) 
liam Feature of the meeting, under the chairmanship of N.C. State College CHARLES STINNETTE, JR. 


veral | Rosemary Lutz, a sophomore, was an address by Jennie 
tand 7 Lee—a Scot and the youngest person ever to hold a 
€ ap 7 seat in the British Parliament. A program was mapped 














Nearly all the teams set up local peace councils to sus- 


tivity wt < achinery eroup actio : >xecu- : . . 
Yq out and m ome built oe iti. ras rf aes santos tain the interest which they had aroused, and to carry 
tive committee of seven students and two faculty mem- > x aa 
rar . pepersrectagsrt perce: Saoroee on the Emergency Peace Campaign in the community. 
[ the | bers sponsors a program which includes cooperation 


The students addressed business and service clubs, 


com- | with the E. P. C.; a student peace demonstration; : c 
church young people’s meetings, Sunday Schools, con- 


Was J peace exhibits; essay, poster and poetry contests; 


“+3 : sregations, mass meetings, and political gatherings. 
ction 7 peace plays, and a program of continual education to 7 b , ; S i : 7 ; 6 q 6 
~ 2 : + ° e oe a\r yave > , ~ ws : 
chers J involve assemblies, forums, newspaper publicity, etc. Leaps. ulate apeneeihs-:tiasgelememaiatnaaaitaia nO CROWS: SRS: 
they a ; ‘ hibited peace movies. 
— Since that meeting, plans have been made for a d d 
‘ons. ] luncheon meeting featuring Rowland L. Miall, British Displays of peace books and posters were arrange 
Fess | student; work has been started on other projects and and shown in vacant stores, libraries, and county fairs. 
y a positive peace program is now under way at the One of the units staged a mock trial of war-makers. 
the | university. JoHN MartTINco. Some of the teams were assigned to work in boys’ 
. Pittsburgh. ra and girls’ camps during the summer and others worked 
ution : nd ; 
with denominational conferences and young people’s 
e to On the Summer Peace Front ' -m : " ie . = 
0. institutes of various types. Some pitched hay with the 


Adventure in many forms—ranging all the way from 


aa Ce ae : farmers, girls helped housewives with ironing and 
tice, J anight spent in jail to lunch at the White House with 6 6 





; . -o ¢ washing—as a means to talking about peace! 
lor | President Roosevelt’s family—come as a matter of _—s “i | eo 
kee fr ) 4 :; Before they start campaigning, the Volunteers are 
* 9 course to Emergency Peace Campaigners. Last summer ; ae. a kt “aaa » ada 
: be , en at least two weeks ining at Insti- 
250 students participated in a well-planned campaign given at least CWO WEEKS O cones FING ‘ 
of education to keep the United States out of war— tutes of International Relations where courses are ot- 
any war. fered on the technique of field work and the most 
iday : : ac -w ~ ist- 
id In teams of four, these college men and women were important aspects of the peace was problem, Enlist 
hed assigned to strategic rural areas all over the United ment tor next summer's teams 1s Open to young men 
in States, where they sought to arouse individuals and and women of college age and older, without regard 
a communities to a consciousness of the rapid drift to- to race or creed. Each Volunteer is responsible for 
eile ward world war, and to a determination to act con- his share of the total expenses which include transpor- 
structively for world peace. In the campaign six dif- tation, training, maintenance in the field, administration 
had ferent nationalities were represented, twenty-one de- costs, supervision and literature. If the Volunteer or 
sm. cre thirty-six ae and — — a his parents cannot bear this cost of $150, an organiza- 
colleges. Seve »e rere Ne Ss. os ° . + . °99° —~s 
an > oe eae a9 - moneiborame tion or an individual is often willing to do so. The 
the effective of the teams was one—all girls !—operating 


Emergency Peace Campaign codperates with the Vol- 


the in Iowa; its membership included a school teacher from ates 
: unteer who must raise the necessary funds. “It’s been 


Florida, a Radcliffe College undergraduate, a Negro 


yint | Student from Wilberforce University, a California co- worth at least a year of college”—so say those who 
“a ed and a Hawaiian. tried it last year. 

the The activities of the Volunteers covered a wide Address applications to any field student secretary 
iry range. Of the 257 towns visited by teams, only seven- or to the Emergency Peace Campaign, 20 South 
At ty-five already had some form of peace organization. Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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You are invited to help prepare the | 


NEW STUDENT HYMNAL | 


A student committee is gathering materials for a new student 
hymnal. In addition to the best hymns and worship services 
now in print they are searching for new compositions--- 
words and music---and new approaches through the use of 
fresh materials drawn from modern literature or drama, or 
growing out of personal and group experimentation. 

It is hoped that the new hymnal will be one which college 


chapels, student conferences and other youth groups will 
went to use. 


| Send your suggestions---including manuscripts or clippings--- 
i} to THE INTERCOLLEGIAN before May 1st. (A self- 

| addressed and stamped envelope to be enclosed if material 
| isto be returned to sender.) 





























Te Learn Whether Students Are Interested 
in Religion 


The modern college student is serious—a fact con- 
vincingly demonstrated in a study of campus attitudes 
at Michigan State College. Gone is the collegiate swag- 
ger of the irresponsible ’20’s. In large measure the 
flippancy of the campus cynic has worn off by dint of 
rubbing elbows with boys existing on a meal a day. 
And the modern student knows how to work. Seventy- 
eight per cent of the men students on the Michigan State 
campus spend half or more of their free time studying, 
while fifty-seven per cent are working their way through 
in full-time or part-time jobs. The typical student aver- 
ages only one “date” a week. 

This survey—based on personal interviews with 150 
men students selected on the objective plan of every 
fifth name in the college directory—showed that con- 
temporaneous students are more religious than the public 
generally believes. Only two per cent are definitely 
antagonistic to religion; eight out of ten profess belief 
in religion or are “sympathetic and interested but have 
some doubts.” Three out of our state definite belief 
in God. 

From this survey some rather reassuring conclusions 
may be made concerning the religion of college students : 
That college education does not make atheists. (The 
atheists encountered in these 150 interviews could be 
numbered on the fingers of one hand, and Michigan 
State is no exceptional in this respect’); college expe- 
rience is not responsible for as great a dropping off in 
church attendance on the part of students as is gen- 
erally assumed; the effect of the college experience is 
to liberalize rather than destroy the students’ religious 
beliefs (students are critical, to be sure, and they are 
inclined to expect their preacher to know as much as 
all the professors on the campus and be a combination 
of Francis of Assissi and St. Augustine to boot!) ; it is 
religious institutions rather than religion itself to which 
students object (they are highly critical of the organ- 
ized church and particularly of the church back home.) 


1 See “Undergraduates” by Edwards, Artman and Fisher, and ‘Student 
Attitudes” by Katz and Allport for data on other campuses; .it is surpris- 
ing how similar are the results found in these two studies.—R. M. 

See Christion Education, April, 1936, for report of this survey in full. 
Refer also to Undergraduates—Edwards, Artman and Fisher, and to Stu- 
dent Attitudes—Katz and Allport. 
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One concludes on the basis of the facts revealed that 
students will respond, and enthusiastically, to a religious 
program which they know to be vital, mature, and in 
line with their interests and needs. When the program 
at Michigan State was revamped on the basis of insights 


obtained in this survey, student attendance made the 
amazing jump of two hundred per cent! 


ROLLo May. 


Cooperation vs. Communism 


It was in 1844 that a little group of weavers first 
organized their consumers’ cooperative in Rochdale. 
England. The twenty-eight weavers had less than $140 
among them when they pooled their resources and 
bought their supplies together; but from this humble 
beginning has grown up a great movement. There had 
been attempts at cooperatives before, but the Rochdale 
organization was the first to incorporate the principles 
which are now an integral part of the codperative move- 
ment. 

Consumers’ cooperation, guided by the Rochdale 
principles, is essentially democratic. The capital stock 
is issued in small shares, usually varying in value from 
five to twenty-five dollars, according to the local or- 
ganization, and there is no fluctuation in the value of a 
share of stock. The number of shares which may be 
sold to one member is limited—usually the limit is five. 
Each member has one vote, regardless of the number 
of shares he holds. As the name of the movement im- 
plies, primarily it is in the interest of the consumer, and 
thus in the interest of everybody. Although it is for 
the purpose of bringing producer and consumer to- 
gether without the aid of a middleman, it does not seek 
to sell commodities at less than the market price. It 
rather seeks to return the surplus price or profit to the 
consumer in proportion to the amount of purchasing 
done by him. In most cooperative organizations, this 
rebate is given in the form of stock until an individual 
has acquired as many shares as he may hold; then a 
cash rebate is given. 

Cooperation is not to be confused with communism. 
Whereas communism seeks to deprive the individual of 
ownership of property and invest all such rights in the 
state, cooperation seeks to increase the sense of private 
ownership and responsibility. 

When the cooperative movement was first begun, 
many socialists and agitators, anxious to accomplish 
their purpose of world reform by political means or 
even by revolution, scoffed at the patient codperators: 
the codperative method was too slow. Yet, without 
violence or revolution, the movement has grown stead- 
ily until over half the business of England is done by 
the codperative method. It has spread to other Euro- 
pean countries, particularly in Denmark, which is al- 
most entirely “codperative.” In Japan, Kagawa has 
made codperation an important part of his “Kingdom 
of God” movement. 

SHURTLEFF COLLEGE Pioneer. 
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PARTICIPATING IN 


“THe OnLy New THING IN 
EDUCATION SINCE THE RENAISSANCE” 


PRESIDENT ELIOT of Harvard is reported to have 
said, one time in his later years: ““The only new thing 
in education since the Renaissance is the camp and con- 
ference method of education as developed in America.” 

It is well for the cabinet and special committee to 
recognize that in the summer conference—or for that 
matter in any inter-Association gathering — something 
quite vital in the educational process is taking place. 
There is actually no substitute for the intellectual and 
spiritual awakening that comes at conferences as the 
result of contacts with outstanding leaders, with keen 
minds from other campuses, and from precious time- 
out-to-think. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that conference at- 
tendance by individuals and groups is an integral part 
of the Christian Association program—indeed, an indis- 
pensable part. This opportunity to be related to move- 
ments of similar purpose away from the campus is not 
a special stunt, but a highly important phase of a well- 
integrated all-year program. Visit any state in the 
union and you can find the skeletons of student Asso- 
ciations that imagined they could flourish without doing 
any “associating.” Students work intercollegiately in 
many activities; the Student Christian Associations, 
with rapidly changing membership and leadership, are 
more dependent than are many other movements on 
conferences to keep Christian vision clear, central pur- 
poses to the fore and to gain acquaintance with the 
best approach and technique. 

These two thoughts—a living part of education and 
imperative to Association achievement —lend dignity 
and high importance to the work of securing adequate 
representation for conferences which are democratically 
arranged, have worthy objectives and have inspired 
leadership. 

The task of challenging and “signing” for the summer 
conference delegation busy and serious students, half 
of whom must work all summer in order to return to 
the campus in September, is not easy; but it is being 
done successfully by scores of Associations all over the 
country, every year. And quite naturally, they are the 
Associations you hear about. They have discovered and 
trained their leaders and something of importance logi- 
cally results—both for the individual who went to the 
conference, and for the college represented. 


Let’s Get Going 


The collective experience of our Movement shows 
conclusively that under anything like normal conditions 
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- - a Program Paper to help build an 
adequate conference delegation 


execution of the following “plays” will produce an ade- 
quate delegation for the summer conference: 

1. A committee of three or five, some of whom have 
been to a conference and preferably all of whom are 
going this year, to assume responsibility for delivering 
a strong delegation. Members of such a committee who 
make good on their assignment, especially under ad- 
verse circumstances, are conditioned favorably for suc- 
cessful leadership in the after-college days. 

2. The cabinet and committee should understand 
clearly the main purposes of the summer conference— 
why it is held each year and why so carefully set up. 


3. Make up a rather inclusive list of those who for 
various good reasons should go—i. e., (a) he (or she) 
needs the influence of the conference in his own life; 
(b) he is, or should be, an active leader in the Associa- 
tion; (c) he is a Christian in a strategic position on 
the campus. 

4. Give to each committeeman the list of prospective 
delegates, check marks indicating those he agrees to cul- 
tivate. Perhaps it is better to use the word educate, 
for it is a correct assumption that those who have not 
been to a conference need plenty of information, and 
from several approaches. They have a right to ask: 
“Why should I go?’ “What will it mean to me?” 
“How will it contribute to the main objective of my 
life?” From the start the committee should recognize 
frankly that their big job is to get the folks on the list 
to want to go! Why should they go somewhere to 
something about which at best they have only scrappy 
information ? 


5. In the process of educating prospective delegates 
three steps should be taken rather early: 

(a) Personal interviews—several if necessary—by members of 
the committee, and particularly by friends of the pros- 
pective delegate ; 

(b) Information bulletins about the conference program and 
leadership; 

(c) A personal and friendly letter from the president or general 
secretary, inviting the student to be a member of the 
delegation. Send individual letters, neatly written on at- 
tractive stationery. 

6. The conference delegation will be a matter of busi- 
ness in all Association meetings in April and May. 
Report interesting news about program, leaders, and 
how delegations are coming on in other colleges. Make 
use of conference snapshots and other pictures. 


7. Articles in the campus paper by skilled news re- 
porters are helpful, when the true Christian purpose of 
the conference is kept to the fore. 
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in the homes of some 
interested professors or alumni who have been to con- 
Invite chiefly 
and let the host and one or two student 
“have-beens” testify to values received and stand by to 
answer questions. Every college community has two 
or more homes eager to entertain a meeting such as this. 


8. Informal group meetings 


ferences usually produce good results. 
“have-nots” 


9. Committee and cabinet must be prepared to assist 
men and women who honestly want to go. Usually the 
difficulties of potential delegates fall into three major 
categories : 

(a) Time (because of summer work or vacation trips starting 
immediately after commencement). The answer to this 
is: get the prospect excited about the conference and 
determined to go early enough so that when he arranges 
other summer plans he fits them in around the summer 
conference dates. 

(b) Money. Obvious answers: Thousands of former delegates 
claim that you will never make a better investment of 
$25 or $30; decide now, and save or earn before going; 
if necessary, accept a small loan from the Association 
or an interested friend. Many Associations raise funds 
in special ways and cover one-third or one-half of ex- 
penses of worthy and needy delegates. 

(c) Attitudes of parents (most parents are eager to have son 
or daughter hurry home; or there may be a job wait- 
ing). This means, in many cases, that parents too must 
be conference educated. It is a safe guess that hundreds 
of students are kept from student movement conferences 
every year by parents who do not understand or appre- 
ciate the unusual character and leadership values in- 
volved. Unless known to be sympathetic, they should 
have a letter enclosing an information bulletin from the 
Association, stating that son or daughter has been chosen 
as a delegate (perhaps even “elected”) to represent the 
Christian Association and college at this annual inter- 
collegiate assembly. Give the big reasons for acceptance. 


10. In most cases pastors and friends in local 
churches will arrange on request to provide one or 
more members of the delegation. There are mutual ad- 
vantages in this. Of course, in universities where there 
are student pastors the whole conference delegation will 
surely be a codperative enterprise from the start. 

11. On nearly every campus there are faculty mem- 
bers who have been delegates in earlier conferences. 
Enlist their aid. Let them see your list of prospects 
and inquire which ones they will ask to come for per- 
sonal interviews. This method is both impressive and 
effective with many students. 

12. Other campus groups can be influenced to send 
delegations where the conference theme has a specific 
appeal—t. e., Economics Department when social se- 
curity is under discussion; likewise the Liberal Club, 
Law School or Medical Department, where the theme 
has particular relevance. 

13. It is well to have three or four meetings (during 
the two months before conference) of all those sure of 
going, and all the prospects. Here friendships are born 
and the enthusiasm of such a gathering is contagious. 


Superlatively Important 


In all these suggestions of tested “ways and means” 
the writer does not mean to suggest the employment of 
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high-pressure salesmanship. Quite the contrary. It js 
a question of informing a large number of students 
about this, the most fruitful educational and spiritual 
event of their college days. Jnnumerable college men ang 
women have been robbed of student movement world 
values by the failure of conference committees to do 
their work effectively. Cabinets and committees should 
reflect upon the immeasurable enrichment that has come 
to local Associations and the world-wide Christian 
movement because a person or a committee influenced 
a John R. Mott—and literally thousands of others dis. 
tinguished in world-Christian service—to go to a sum- 
mer student conference. The present and future are 
even more glorious days! GALE SEAMAN, 





a 
Conflict! 


For the last two thousand years there have been two 
ways of life at conflict within society and within indi- 
viduals. One is the old way, inherited from our jungle 
ancestors. The other is the Kingdom of God way as 
taught by Jesus. How different they are appears clearly 
when their essential characteristics are set side by side: 

THe Otp Way 


Jungle Law of Tooth and Claw 


Tue Kincpom or Gop Way 
The Law of Mutual Aid 
Kindness 


Soul Force 
Golden Rule 


Cruelty 
Physical Force 
Rule of Gold 


Suspicion Trust 

Fear Faith 

Hate Good Will 

Nationalism Internationalism 

Leaders : Leaders: 
Napoleon Jesus 
Mussolini St. Francis 
Hitler Kagawa 

Outlook : Outlook: 
Immediate Eternal 


—From Chicago Theological 
Seminary Register. 
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SINGLE DOUBLE 
1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest department 
stores, Empire State Building. Two auto 
entrances. Nightly concerts. Conser- 
vative clientele. Special weekly rates. 


No charge for cribs or cots for little tots. 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 EAST 28TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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From An Indian Friend 
NeaR FRIENDS: 
I greet every one of you from across the Atlantic. I 
m awfully sorry I did not write earlier, though I made 


iy) my mind almost every morning to write a long 


tter telling you all about my experiences, but some- 
w, like getting up on cold mornings, I kept on de- 
ying. 
[ left America on the 26th of December, after spend- 
ng a “swell” Christmas in New York City. I can al- 
st reproduce the farewell scene at Pier 88, on the 
fternoon of the 26th—crowds of people wishing “Bon 
oyage” to the French liner “Normandie.” I won- 
ered if all the “hands, hankies and hats” were spe- 
ally waving good-bye to a solitary figure on the top 
eck, who was standing there alone in a state of reverie 
sometimes he would think of a similar scene at Bom- 
yw Harbor, and then a slightly different scene at 
Vancouver, B. C., when he first landed in that “new 
yorld’”—his various adventures there, good and bad, 
njovable and trying. . . . His acquaintances, those 
vho left a lasting impression on him—probably a sig- 
ificant scene and an individual figure would flash up, 
would take off his hat in a trance of imagination, 


nd then suddenly wake up. Then the last “‘fare- 
yell” the vanishing tower of the Empire State. 

Yes, I attended the British Quadrennial Conference 
t Birmingham. It was a huge gathering of two thou- 
and delegates from all parts of the world. Billie Row- 
nd represented your movement. Afterwards Billie 
Rowland, Stuart Lade, and myself spent a week-end at 
village in Oxfordshire. We shut ourselves in an 
mpty farmhouse and just talked all the time. We did 
t even cook. Billie had received a legacy of pecans 
from America and we all had the “souvenirs” of our 
isit to the chocolate land of Mr. Cadbury (Bournville 
isa suburb of Birmingham)—so we had a “longer 
time” as John Alexander, bless his soul, would have 
said. 

I have been visiting some English schools and col- 
leges and the experiences so far have been very much 
the same as those I had in America. The smaller uni- 
versities here are very like your small colleges—the stu- 
lents generally are provincial and the chief reason for 
that is that they don’t travel much. In Sheffield, which 
is about 3 hours’ journey from London, I discovered 
that about seventy-five per cent of the students had not 
even visited London! This no doubt seems funny to 
people who hitch-hike from New York to California. 
In the older universities—Oxford, Cambridge and Lon- 
don—the students are actively interested in the affairs 
f the world. At the same time there is no denying the 
fact that they grow up with the idea that the. English 
are a fine set of people. My praises of America and 
India shock them very much. We have so far had the 
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various international organizations trying to bring about 
an understanding between the nations—we have yet to 
start another organization, which will promote mutual 
admirations. 

Some of you will probably be surprised to find me 
so very sympathetic towards America. Yes, because I 
have the greatest admiration for America after all that 
I saw and experienced there. I often said harsh things 
against you but they were all meant with the best of 
intentions. Though I am not a communist I rather like 
the communist’s idea of “education through irritation.” 
People learn better if you “irritate” them. But now I 
confess that I did see so many marvelous things which 
will be the ideals of my countrymen. I must close 
now—but let me quote a little poem that I read the 
other day which summarizes the whole message of this 
letter : 

I blew a bubble light as air 
A thoughtless, unkind word, 
It floated off and nestled where 
A heart with grief was stirred— 
And bursting, left an evil stain. 


I blew a bubble, light as air, 
A kind word gently spoken, 
It floated off and nestled where 
A heart with grief was broken 
And bursting, washed that stain away. 


With all good wishes. 
Yours sincerely, 
London, March 17. Mont SEN. 
e 


I Learn About Missions 
To THE Epitors: 

Disappointment was my dominant emotion at the be- 
ginning of the joint World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion-International Missionary Council Conference on 
Christian Missions at Basle, Switzerland, a year ago. 
Although several W. S. C. F. notables were in con- 
siderable evidence—Visser ’t Hooft, Hanns Lilje, and 
others—it seemed that they got lost, more or less, in 
the rush; and the main stream of things seemed to be 
in the hands of the missionary people. 

Now, I’m quite reasonable about missions. At one 
time I wondered about having a fling at them myself. 
But in any case I was slightly annoyed throughout the 
first sessions that I did not hear something pleasantly 
dramatic and benevolently spectacular about the W, S. 
C. F. Instead, everybody seemed coldly desperate 
about the world situation; you could see their shoulders 
drooping under their sense of mission. People got all 
wound up about such things as syncretism, imperialism, 
the indigenous church, liberalism, Barthianism and the 
like. I had had enough theology to be able to talk their 
language all right. But what I wanted to know was: 
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“What does all this have to do with the W. S. C. F.? 
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And then it broke on me. 


I think it started With 
J. H. Oldham’s address, a restrained, logical expositio, 
of the relation of the idea of mission to any movemern, 
or life that calls itself Christian. (That let in the 
W.5.C. F.) His thesis was, simply, that in any forp, 
of expression Christianity must have within itself th 
passion to share itself or else it is a pose, a betrayal of 
the name it bears. He went on to show that by struc. 
ture, by nature, Christianity is a communicative thing 
Not only is the conviction fundamental to its system 
of truth but to any Christian quality of life, that 
must give or it dies. When translated to a large scale 
missions are “divine constraint” because our gospel js 
divine and because it is love. For love is but another 
word for the sense of mission I had been wondering 
about. In both cases it is a giving that is enriching, 

It didn’t take even my slow mind long to guess a 
the strategy of the W. S. C. F. powers-that-be in thy 
uniting with the missions people in their annual inter. 
national conference. I guessed that they had come to 
see (long before I did) that the nerve of their move. 
ment should be a passion to share their corporate Chris. 
tian life with others. The constraint of the gospel had 
been laid upon them. What they were trying to do was 
to assist such people as myself to see the central place 
that missions or its equivalent should hold in their pro 
gram. For they had realized that the best test of the 
vitality of the Student Christian Movement was to 
ascertain the place held in their program by the spirit 
that missions signifies. PAauL W. Hoon. 
Edinburgh. 

* 


Encouragement! 
‘To THE Epitors: 

We are very grateful for the contribution which your 
magazine is making to Christianity on the American 
campus and are particularly glad to note the increasing 
recognition of the work which is more definitely related 
to our churches. JoHN MAXWELL ADAMS. 

Philadel phia. 





MODERN RELIGIOUS 
LEADERSHIP 


There is a growing opportunity in religious 
leadership today for capable, well-trained 
men of devoted Christian character. Ade 
quate training means a college course plus 
graduate study in Social Ethics, Theology, 
Church History, Psychology of Religion, 
Bible, Literature, Preaching, Church Ad- 
ministration and Pastoral counseling. For 
catalogue giving further details, address 
ALBERT W. PALMER, President 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
5757 University Avenue 





Chicago, Illinois 
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Worship 


By Evelyn Underhill. Harper. $3.00. 


The “distemper” which in the past decade could see no 
value in worship and refused to carry on meaningless forms 
; changing for many college students of the present generation 
» a “temper” which indicates interest and a certain willingness 
, explore the possibilities of worship. Venturing a guess as 
a cause for this change, one might well say that the barren- 
sess of materialistic philosophy is being realized and young 
men and women are seeing again the vision that makes reality 
jgnificant. Youth is rediscovering God and wants to worship. 
There is a subtle danger in the new interest in worship. 
It may be a retreat to forms once meaningful, but now without 
meaning because the experiences out of which they grew no 
longer prevail. A most excellent corrective for this danger is 
a careful reading of Evelyn Underhill’s Worship, which has 
been described as a “definitive” book. It will become one of the 
authoritative works in the field. 

This book does not make the mistake of discussing at great 
length the question, “Why should men worship?” It meets 
men at their points of need for worship as response to the 
Eternal, shows them how natural worship is in life that be- 
comes aware of God; then, in a series of fourteen chapters of 
lucid detail describes ways in which other men have worshipped 
through the centuries. The great worship experiences of the 
past which we inherit live again in this book and fill us with 
the hope that we too may find God in worship, whether through 
the old forms which have become sacred, or through new ones 
we may make sacred. CHarLes M. Bonn. 
Bucknell. 


Solving Personal Problems 


By Harrison Sackett Elliott and Grace Loucks Elliott. 


Holt. $2.00. 


Balance, maturity, common sense—these are the words which 
characterize this book by Mr. and Mrs. Harrison Elliott. Bal- 
ance between the old morality of repression and the modern 
cult of freedom and self-expression; maturity in directing the 
unorganized and unrelated desires of individuals into a function- 
ing whole, definitely related to the total purpose of the uni- 
verse; common sense in giving due recognition to the part 
conditioning plays in individual personality—without 
abandoning the fort to the economic determinists and, on the 
other hand, recognizing the powers of the individual to direct 
his own life without climbing to the dizzy heights of self- 
determinism of the writers of success books. 


social 


Students and lay counselors will find this book valuable. For 
those who plan to read only one book in this field, this is the 
one to choose. Young people will find particularly helpful the 
chapters dealing with: The relation between social and per- 
sonal problems; problems in various stages of development ; 
childish and mature adults; dwarfed personality; evasion of 
responsibility ; developing intelligent self-direction; relation of 
children and parents; problems of sex and marriage; voca- 
tional and avocational adjustments. For association secretaries, 
faculty, ministers, and other lay counselors there are many valu- 
able suggestions for dealing with the questions stated above ; 
they will have access, also, to much wise counsel about the art 
of counseling. The rdle of the lay counselor in dealing with the 
great majority of individuals who need some help is clearly 
defined, as well as the function of the lay person in turning 
over to an expert those relatively few cases needing specialized 
help. 

Te the authors, human beings by original nature are neither 
good nor bad. Profoundly affected by their social situation, 
nevertheless, they are not victims of circumstance. By their 
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own desires and through helpful counseling they may become 
mature, self-directing adults. They cannot become good merely 
by resolving to do good; they must develop good habits through 
positive experiences with increasingly difficult circumstances. 
A wise counselor advises only those steps which can be taken 
with success. 

The authors never solve a problem by ignoring it or by 
overcoming it with will power, but by finding a more satisfying 
answer to the deepest desires of the individual. An example of 
this method is shown in the treatment of the sex problems of 
young people. “They have either been asked to control their 
sex thought and urges by will power or to seek to forget them 
by out-door exercise and engrossing activity and by avoiding 
sexual stimuli. Neither course of action meets the problem 
young people are facing.” The practical suggestions given to 
young people for dealing with this problem are: (1) To see 
the possibilities of marriage so that they may become willing 
to sacrifice immediate pleasure for later satisfactions. (2) To 
face honestly the question of sexual experience before marriage, 
to understand its consequences in both pleasure and pain. 
(3) To engage in sexually releasing activities—such as dancing, 
dramatics, hiking, etc. 

All of us who are not hermits, indulge in personal counseling 
every day. Mr. and Mrs. Elliott have packed this book with 
materials to make our counseling really helpful. Emphasis on 
the importance of maturity of outlook in the counselor, rather 
than on counseling skills, gives the layman hope of being help- 
ful but also places upon him the responsibility of becoming a 
mature adult. FERN BABCOCK. 


Christianity in America 


By E. G. Homrighausen. Abingdon. $2.00. 
Writing from an Americanized Barthian perspective, the 
author believes the crisis of the American churches (not 


yet clearly visible but therefore the more dangerous) to arise 
from a “secularism” or “humanism” which not only surrounds 
but permeates both liberal and fundamentalist American Chris- 
tianity. The basic sin is “man’s desire to control,” a spirit of 
selfish aggressiveness revealed alike in the reduction of religion 
to a human philosophy and in prideful insistence upon rigid 
(human) intellectual molds for a God who is beyond all our 
logic. We need to recover a sense of the Church as God's, not 
man’s,—“that cross-section of human society where the Lord 
God and Father of Jesus Christ is taken seriously.” Then 
we may hope to recapture the unity of the faith, through a 
“living theology” which sees the Word of God breaking forth 
and speaking to us in the very human records of the Bible, and 
in Jesus Christ, who came not so much to teach as to reveal 
and enlist. 

The author is not only a translator of Barthian works but 
a pastor, a lecturer on Church History, and a frequent speaker 
at colleges and religious assemblies. He speaks here as one 
who has been stirred to raise a call for a renewed study of a 
theology which is a “living and critical reéxamination of the 
inner truths of Christianity.” This book is most valuable as 
a contribution to the current discussions of the Church, espe- 
cially at the points of its unity and its message. 

Huco W. THOoOMPson, 


Master of Money 
Revell. $1.50. 


No one could have written this book better than George 
Irving. Of all men in the Y. M. C. A. brotherhood no one has 
a clearer philosophy or deeper consecration regarding money 
matters than George Irving. There is hardly a man that this 
reviewer knows in Christian service into whose palm Mr. Irving 
has not slipped a spiritual gold piece at one time or another. 


By George Irving. 
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His interpretation of A. A. Hyde of Wichita, his discrimina- 
tion in picking out the letters and incidents which have bearing 
on the consecration of personality and of wealth, have been 
admirably done. It would be hard to imagine any book which 
could give the student secretary, the student leader, or the min- 
ister or the layman within the Church proper a clearer phi- 
losophy of wealth or more practical ideas and ways in which 
to raise or give it. This book ranks alongside Hugh Martin’s 
Christ and Money and Bishop Francis J]. McConnell’s Christian 
Vaterialism as handbocks for the instruction of our brotherhood 
on this most important subject. GEORGE STEWART. 
East Way, West Way. 
Girlhood 
By Baroness Shidzue Ishimoto 


1.75. 


A Modern Japanese 


Farrar and Rinehart. 


+f 


In arguments with a friend who is sure the Japanese sooner 
or later will try to conquer us, I have sometimes said as a last 
thrust that I should be happy to be conquered by the Japanese 
They would bring us beauty and grace we deeply need. Baroness 
Ishimoto’s book confirms me in my bravado but also causes me 
some misgivings. 

Beauty there is—all I have been led to suppose and more; 
but it is iron-bound in rigid forms. In childhood games, in 
symbolic flowers and symbolic gifts, in clothes, coiffures, hun 
dreds of minutiz of etiquette, complex patterns of social rela- 
tionship, beauty is frozen and the human spirit imprisoned. 
The book in the main is a description of these forms, almost a 
sociological list of folkways. Through it burn, gently, the 
well-bred disclosures of a modern, aristocratic woman: the 
wistfulness of her girlhood, her resentment at the slavery of 
woman's position, her admiration for the “Christian’s human- 
ism” of her young uncle, her young husband and the venerable 
Dr. Nitobe, her half-approval, half-apprehension of romantic 
Thirteen pages are filled with a mere list 
of the articles in her ten-thousand dollar trousseau! 


This is, as sh 


love and marriage. 


e herself says, a Japan of yesterday. The 
Japan which (my friend fears) might conquer America would 
be a Japan already conquered by the capitalism of our yester- 
day. This, and the whole turbulence of ultra-modern Japan, 
the book only foreshadows. It is a book of charm, some 
humor, historic and sociologic interest; not (as it was not 
intended to be) of deep insights either into the individual or 
society. RAYMOND CURRIER. 


Victories of Peace. 


By D. M. Gill and A. M. Pullen. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 


Missionary Education 


Movement. 


These true stories of “friendship in action” will be a life 
saver for many a “Y” Secretary or cabinet chairman. In 
dramatically simple style these tales serve to demonstrate that 
service for peace and goodwill can be as exciting and as cou- 
rageously sacrificial as battlefield action. 

The men and women in the stories, with one exception, have 
lived recently or are at work today. They include such in- 
teresting and outstanding personalities as: Henri Dunant, to 
whose tireless efforts the Red Cross traces its beginnings; 
Emily Hobhouse whose work in South African concentration 
camps stands as a symbol of reconciliation between peoples 
who should never have been at war at all; Pierre Ceresole 
who marshalled a “pick and shovel” army of all nations to 
transform the flooded Rhineland into playgrounds and fertile 
farmland; Eglantyne Jebb who gave her life in the establish- 
ment of The Save the Children’s Fund and wrote the Chil- 
dren’s Charter which has laid the foundation for fair treatment 
of children throughout the world; and Clifford Stubbs, 
English Ambassador of Peace to China. ANN GRAYBILL. 

Oberlin. 
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After Repeal. 
(A STUDY OF PRESENT-DAY LIQUOR CONTROL. ) 


By Leonard V. Harrison and Elizabeth Laine. 


2.50. 


Harper, 


*f) 


Besides being a fine piece of research this book is readable. 
even to people who do not like to read facts and much 
lace them. 







Liquor control in each state is carefully analyzed ang 
résumé made of any available material tending to show 
results of such control. The authors arrive at no ready ogu 
clusions as to the best procedure but seem to agree that # 
worst governmental (state or city) system of liquor cont 
and sale is better than the best private license systems, but 
there is as yet a vast amount of rottenness in all kg 
systems. 










It is to be hoped that someone will furnish free copies 
this timely report to all state legislatures and send autograg 
copies to some of the governors, in the hope that at least se¢ 
taries will read them. Here are facts, figures, deductions 
aid law makers, executives—even the W. C. T. U. and the 
Saloon League—if they will but use them. 










CHARLES SCHWIESO, Jai 





Cooperation and the World Mission 






By John R. Mott. Internat’l Missionary Council ’35. $1 





Every Christian student who heartily desires greater cd 
sion of Christian forces both in America and the world mi 
do well to read this brief book. Providing a fundamental } 
for cooperative projects throughout the world, it is ba 
enough to apply to our own hopeful attempts at combini 
American Christian students in a national student Christi 
movement. Dr. Mott gives body, strength, and technique 
an idea that is still quite vague in the mind of most of 
He points to a challenging road leading to Christian unity if 
world tense with strained issues. He states the fundamen 
purpose behind cooperation and the absolute necessity for 
He reaches the heights of practicality in his statement of 
sons for failure and reasons for success, and at the same ti 
he holds within vision the not impossible goal, the raison d 
for all effort. MartHa A. SNELL 

Scarritt. 

























The Blessings of Liberty 
By Francis P. Miller. 
Press. $1.00. 





University of North Caroli 







A cogent analysis of liberty, security and democracy 
America, by the Chairman of the World’s Student Christi 
Federation. While its closing chapter is a “bill of particula 
applying to the next four years of the New Deal, the book 
a whole in a nonpolitical analysis of present-day tendencies af 
problems in our national life. It is valuable for student di 
cussions and forums on social questions, or for personal re 


ing. A. R. E. 
® 
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TsumEGcoro Nara—National Student Secretary when he is 1 
Japan; now in the United States for a year of study. 
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